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Introduction. — The Journey. 

THOMAS WHITE was the only 
son of a gentleman of fortune, in the 
neiehbourhood of London, Mr. 
White had four daughters, but 
Thomas was his only son; two of 
his sisters were much older, and^he 
others considerably younger Xhan 
himself. Litlle Tom, it may easily 
be .supposed, was a great favauriie ; 
indeed his^ini form sweetness of teav 

* -v. *» 

t ' I 

per, and the excellence of h is^lispo^ 



9 Introduction. 

sit ion, could not fail endearing him 
to all who knew him, 

As Mr. White was not engaged iir 
business, he devoted a large portion 
of his time to the education /Of his 
son ; an employment in which he 
found so much pleasure, that he 
formed the plan of keeping Totn,who 
was both diligent and tractable, at 
home, and bringing him up himself? 

Tom was not deficient in abilities ; 
it may therefore be supposed, that un- 
der an instructor so able, and so inde- 
fatigable, he made considerable pro- 
gress ; and when he was ten years 
old, he was certainly much forwarder 
than the generality of boys at hk age. 
Mr. White, delighted with hisson^s 
improvement, found that the task of 
instructing him,xdaily became more 
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pleasing; but he was prevented 
finishing thework he had begun, and 
completing his education,by thestti- 
den death of a friend on the Conti- 
nent, to settle whose affairs he was 
obliged to take a journey into Russia; 
and he determined to place Tom at 
some good schoolduring hisabsence. 
Dr. Benson, a respectable clergy- 
man, with whom he had long been 
acquainted, was the person to whose 
care Mr. White determined to con- 
sign his son. The residence of this 
gentleman was at a pleasant village 
in Sussex, ^few miles from the coast. 
Dr.Benson had three sons, theeldest 
was soon to take orders, r the second 
was about fifteen, and George, the 
youngest, was not quite eleven. In 
the care of his parish, and the educa- 

S 2 
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m i 

tion of hissons, the Doctor wasindefe* 
tigabie; biit as they were of different 
dges, he found that his time would 
admit of more employ me.it, and he 
had for maiiy years taken a limited 
nirmberof pupils. He had at present 
a vacancy for one, and willingly con- 
sented to receive the son of his old 

/ 

friend; 

Tom White did not hear th^t it 
was necessary for him to leave home, 
without experiencing a severedegree 
of regret. Warmly attached to the 
friends with whom he had so hap- 
pily passed his life, it is not tb.be 
wondered that he should feel much 
distressed at leaving them j but con- 
vinced that his father would not have 
determined to part with him, if he 
had not thought it necessary, he did 
not offer to oppose his wishes; 
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As Mr.White was anxious to. ac- 
company his son 7 himself, before he 
quitted England, he hastened as 
much as possible, his departure; and 
in little more than a week from his 
first hearing his father's intentions, 
he was received into the family of 
the respectable Dr. Benson. 

It was on the second of May, that 
Thomas White, for the first time in 
his life, quitted his fond parents' 
roof, and with his father set forward 
in a post-chaise for the delightful 
village which was for some time to. 
be his residence. 

- -. It is needless to describe a partings 
which, it will easily be believed, oc- 
casioned toall parties the most lively 
regret. In bidding adieu to his mo- 
ther and sisters,Thomas experieiiced 

b 3 
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a degree of sorrow - he had never 
known before, nor was their distress 
less than his own. He, however, sup- 
ported the painful separation with 
great courage, and it was not till he 
was seated by his father, and had lost 
sight of the house, and all that it 
Contained, that he permitted himself 
to give way to his long suppressed 
feelings; but then, unable to restrain 
his tears, he threw himself back in 
the chaise, and .for a few minutes 
gave Ven t to'thdfie expressiops of sor- 
row which be had hitherto with the 
utmost difficulty endeavoured to 
prevent. 

His father, whb had admired the 
fortitude with which he had sup- 
ported this distressing separation, 
doubted not that he would soon re- 
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cover himself, and took no notice of. 
him. He was not mistaken ; in less 
than a quarter of an hour, Thomas 
had; by a laudable exertion, gained 
sufficient composure to enter into 
conversation with his father. 

Pleased with this instance of self- 
command, Mr. White endeavoured 
all in his power to render the ride 
agreeable ; he made him remark the 
beauties of the surrounding coun- 
try ; told him some anecdotes re- 
lating to the towns they passed 
through, and the gentlemen's seats 
they saw at a distance. 



HOCKEY. 

As they could not immediately pro- 
cure fresh horses at one of the places 
they stopped at, Mr.White, with a 
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view of diverting his son, 'proposed 
taking a little walk, to which Tho- 
mas readily consented. After they 
had walked for some time in a path 
which skirted a wood, they came to 
an open place, where some well look- 
ing boys were at play. Each of them 
had a sort of hooked stick, with 
which they were beating a ball. 
Thomas stood for some time looking 
at them, and then asked his father 
what game they were playing at ? 

Mr. White. — It is called Hockey. 
Those boys seem to play well ; % but 
I* cannot say it is an amusement of 
which I am very fond. 

Thomas. — Why not, sir? it seems 
a very pretty game. > 

Mr. White. — I cannot help think- 
ing it a rather dangerous one ; though 
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I believe it is, in reality, not mor6 so 
than many others; it was a favourite 
amusement among us, when I was a 
boy at school, biit it was put a stop 
to by a very melancholy accident. 

Thomas.— Pray, sir,what was that ? 

Mr. White.— You have heard me 
speak of James Robsbn, a boy o£ 
whom I was particularly fond. 
* Thomas. — O yes, often ; he is 
Captain Robsopt now, is he not? the 
gentleman who dined at our house 
one day last Christmas, and who has 
only one eye ? 

Mr. White. — The same ; he lost 
his eye playing at Hockey. 

Thomas.— Deal, did he ? Diet 

you knock it out, for I have heard 

. yoti say you always played together ? 

Mr. White. — No, /fortunately, I 
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did Hot. A boy who had not been 
long at the school, and to whom 
Rohson was teaching the game,, in 
striking at the ball, missed his aim*, 
and gave him so severe a blow, as 
to occasion the loss of hiseye. 

Thomas. — O how unhappy the 
poor boy must have been whoclid 

it ! . 

Mr. White. — Indeed I believe Iffe 
was, for he was a good boy, and, 
very fond of Robson . 

Thopias. — Pray, sir, was it long 
before it got well ? 

Mr. White. — Yes, a great while, 
and he had nearly lost the sight of 
the other eye, in consequence of the 
violent inflammation which the pain 
occasioned. This accident banished 
Hockey altogether from the school, 
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and I have never liked the thought* 
of the game from that time to this. 

Thomas.^- Pray, sir, will you tell 
me some of the rules of it, for I do 
not very well understand the game, 
from only seeing it played. 

Mr. Mhite.-rWillingly : those I 
remember; but I believe I have not 
seen it played these thirty years. In 
the first place, then, do not you see 
a piece of stick with both ends 
stuck in the ground, just there ? . 

Thomas;—* What, that bit of 
briar, which is beat into jhe form of 
anarch? 

Mr. White.-~Yes, that is called 
the goal, and there is another which 
answers to it, at some distance, the 
-other side the boys. 
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12 Game at Hotkey, 

Thomas.- — Yes, I see it; arelfaiey 
always made of briars ? 

Mr. White;. — Mostly ; for it is 
easier to find a long piece of that 
wood which will bend, th^n any 
other. You know briar is extremely 
pliable. Well, when the goals are 
erected, .the players divide into two 
parties ; to each of whom belongs 
the care of one of them. The game 
consists in endeavouring to drive the 
ball (which is either made of wood 
or cork ; an old bung cut round at 
the edges answers the purpose very 
well, and called the hockey) through 
the gaol of your antagonist. 

Both parties meet ip the middle 
sjiace between the gaols, and the ball 
is then tossed up. The players next . 
endeavour to strike the hockey, and 
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drive it through their adversaries* 
goal. In this the art of the game 
consists; for it requires a good deal 
of skill to 'send it through so small a 
space at such a distance. I have 
known a game lap* for more than-two* 
hours, if the parties have been well 
matched. The players on each side 
must defend their own goal, while 
they endeavour to send their ball 
through that of their opponents. 
These boys all seem to -play with 
much dexterity. See with what 
address that little boy in the dark 
eoat parries the stroke of his anta- 
gonist. , ^ 

Thomas. — Ah ! look, it is oyer, is 
it not? The tall boy has driven the 
hockey through the sticks ; Itoe goal, 
1 think, you call it. 

c 
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Mr. White.— Yes, it is usually so 
called ; and the sticks are known by 
the name of hockey sticks. 

Thomas<-*-l think hockey seems 
a pretty gapie. I wonder whether 
I could play at it. 
* Mr .White — Not without a goo<J 
deal of practice, I dare say; but it 
is not a game which is now in very 
general use. The eagerness with 
which boys are too apt to play at it, 
has been the occasion of many acci- 
dents, and it is: I believe forbidden 
in many schools. 

Thomas.-— I wonder whether it is 
permitted at Dr. Benson's; do- you 
think it is, sir? 

' Mr. White. — Indeed I do not 
know ; I rather think it is not, for 
I remember he once said he did not 
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very much like the game. But come, 
Tom, I dare say they have got horses 
by this time, let us return to the 
inn. 

During the remainder of the jour- 
ney, Mr. White kindly gave his son 
much excellent advice, for his fu- 
ture conduct. Deeply engaged ill 
attending to his father's interesting 
conversation, Thomas was much 
surprised to find, when the chaise « 
stopped, that they had reached 
Kingston, which was the name of 
the village where the Doctor resided. 

Dr. Benson came out to welcome 
them, and received his young pupil 
with a degree of kindness which 
greatly encouraged and relieved 
him. There was in the mild benig- 
nity of this excellent man, something 
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which never failed inspiring all who 
knew him with love, as weH as re- 
spect and esteem. Thomas experi- 
enced the truth of this, and before 
the tea-things were removed found 
himself tolerably at ease. 
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TRAP -BALL. 

Well; young men, said the Doc- 
tor, addressing himself to his two 
youngest . sons, and to his pupils, 
what think you of a game at trap- 
ball before you go to bed ? There is 
plenty of time, and it is a fine even- 
ing for the purpose. Will not you, 
my dear Thomas, said he, turning 
to his new guest, accompany them ? 
a little play will do you good after 
your long ride. Thomas readily 
consented, and accompanied the 
boys into a field adjoining the house. 
u This is pur play-place in* fine wea- 

c 3 
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18 Trap-Ball. 

ther, ' said George Benson, " and 
a nice one it is. Well, what is the 
game to-night ? Trap-ball, I believe, 
my father prpposed. Do you fclay at 
trap-ball, White?" ♦'No/' replied 
WhU*v"I know but little about it/* 
. George Benson. — I Suppose you 
know the rules of, the game, how- 
ever,, and can join in our party. 
Who has got the trap ? 

James Benson. — Here it is'; but 
Lthink I had rather have a game at 
fives. If you and Price will play at 
trap-ball, and give White, a lesson, 
Jackson, and Seymore, ai}d I will 
<go to the high wall and have a 
good game at fives. 

GebrgeBenson. — Very well. Away 
with you then, and I will hold you 
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both, Price and, White. Who has a 
half- penny, to toss up for first in- ' 
hings ? O, here is one; heads or 
tails? Tails, did you say? Well 
then I have it, for it is heads. Now, 
are you ready ? 

Thomas White.-- -What are we to 
do? I have forgot what little I 
have heard of the game ; I never 
played at it but once. 

George. — Well then I will tellyou ; 
you know, of course, that when I hit 
the trigger, the ball flies up, and that 
I must then give it a good stroke 
With the bat. If I strike at the ball 
and miss my aim, or if, when I have 
struck it, either you or Pric6 catch 
it before it has touched the ground, 
or if 1 hit the trigger more than twice* 
without striking the ball, I am out, 
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i 

and one of you take the bat, and 
come in, as it is called. 

White. — And we are to try to hit 
the trap with the ball, are we not ? 
and you will be out as soon as we 
have done so ? And do not you 

i 

reckon one every time we bowl with- 
out being able to hit the trap ? , 

George. — rYes, that is the way we 
usually play; butIbelieve$ometimes 
the person who is in guesses how 
many bat's length off the ball has 
stopped, and reckons as many as he 
guesses, if that is lesa than the real 
number; but if he guesses more 
than there really are, he is cast. 

White. — I do not clearly under- 
stand you. 

George. — Perhaps I do not clearly 
explain myself. Indeed I have n$ver 
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played the game in that manner; but 

Seymore sayg they always did* at the 

school he used to go to. Suppose 

now that I am m, and you bowl, 

and, the ball stops there, just wl^ere 

I point, I guess that it is five times 

the length of the bat from the trap, 

if you think* there are not so many, 

and order me to measure, should 

' there be only four times, Lam out; 

but if there should happen to be six 

or eight times, I may reckon them 

,'all, though I had only guessed five. 

Now do you understand what I 

mean ? though it does not signify, 

as we play the other way. 

White.— I believe I do. What 
have you stuck those two sticks in 
the ground for ? 

George. — To mark the bounds. 
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You know the batsman is out, if he 
does not, strike the ball between 
them, or if it stops short of them ; 
and he reckons one every time the , 
other party miss the trap in throw- 
ing the ball. We have three innings 
a piece, arid he wins who gets most. 
But as you do not know niuch of the 
game, and as Price is such a little, 
fellow, I will play against you both. 
Now for it then ; but I must take' 
my coat off — it is so hot. Now I - 
am ready. There, catch the ball, 
boys. — -Ay, you have missed it. 

Price. — I thought White would 
have caught it. Now I will bowl* 
- — O, it has not hit the trap. "! 

White. — Let me bowl this time. 
There, you are out, I think, master 
George. 



I 
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George. — Indeed, White, you bowl 
well. I am only one. It is your 
turn to go in now. 

White took the bat, but as he was 

unused to the management of one, he 

held it very awkwardly, and struck 

repeatedly at the ball, without being 

able to tfit it. George, very good- 

Jiumoqredly, shewed him the best 

method of holding the bat, and let 

him' practise striking the ball several 

times before they continued their 

game. When they again began to 

play, White gave a jioble stroke, 

and sent the ball to such a distance, 

that George could not, with all his 

strength, bowl it quite home ; and 

Tom, with great pleasure, counted 

one. But the next time, he hit it 

so feebly, that George had no diffi- 
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culty in bowling him out. It was 
then Price's turn to come in, he 
also counted only one ; for the next 
N time, he drove it outside the boun- 
dary sticks. - " 

" Ah, I shall beat you both, I dare 
say/! cried George, good-humouiv 
edly, taking the trap. " There, P 
think you will not bowl me out this 
time, White. You have indeed !" 

■ 

continued he, as he threw down the 
bat. " Why, how wonderfully well 
% you do bowl! You must have been 
used to that. I am sure." 

Wliite. — Yes. My father is fond 
of playing at bowls. We have gat 
a bowling-green, and, I have often 
practised. •"'*". 

The peculiar skill which White* 
possessed in bowling, made him a 
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tolerable matph fpr (*eorge Benson ; 
and Tom felt ho sm&ll degree -of 
pleasure, when victory declared in 
favour of the two novices. 

. "You have won, I declare !" cried 
George, as he was bowled out by 
Thomas, after he had been twiceln, 
" I did not except to be beat by you, 
as you said you knew nothing of the 
game. Shall we go now and see 
what the fives-players are about }" 
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White.— Yea, I should like it very 
much: I never saw any thing of 
that game. Pjay, how is it played ? 
x George Betis9n.-*-Come this way, 
and you shall see. • We ipust stand 
a£ some distance, or we shall be in 
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the way. You see my brother James 
is playing against those two. They 
let the ball fall on the ground, and 
when it rebounds, strike it with all 
their force against the wall. 

At fives, as yrell as at trap-ball, 

one party is what is called in r and 

the other out. The game is fifteen, 

' ajnd we generally toss up to deter- 

mine whp must be ip first. 

When this is* settled, the person 

who is to begin, strikes the ball 
against the wall in such a manner, 

as that it should rebound without 

that line, along the ground which 

we 'generally put about six yardis 

from the wall. One of the opposite 

party is to be ready to strike it back 

again, either before or after it has 

bounded once. They need not send 
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it so far as the line on the ground^ 
after the first time; but it may al- 
ways go, above that line, which run^ 
along the wall about three feet from 
the ground. The party who begun, 
are to rfeturn it again, and so they 
go on, striking it alternately, till one 
or the other either misses striking it* 
or does not send it above the line, 
or drives it out of bounds^ 

White. — Well, but I do not un- 
derstand when it is you count. Dd 
you reckon one every time you 
strike the wall ? 

George.— Oh, no, I will tell you, 
if you will have a little patience. 
Suppose you and I were at play to- 
gether, and we will say that I am in 
first. Every time you miss the ball, 
I reckon one. If I miss it, or hit it 
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improperly, it puts me out; and 
you come in* and reckon one every 
time that I drite it out of bounds, 
df below the mark. Now d6 you 
understand ? 

White. — Yes, thank you, I be* 
lieve I do. The person who is in 
reckons, and it 'is only for his ad- 
versary's mistakes that he counts. 
Is not that the way ? 

George. — Yes. Now look at thetn. v 
Can you tell what put Jackson out 
that time ? 

White. — He missed the ball, did 
he not, the first time it bounded ? 
What a great way your brother sends 
the imll : is that an excellence ? 

George.— rThat is according to 

circumstances. He does not send it 

« 

so far every time. There! it hardly 
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•Went a yard from the wall. A good 
player will strike it so, as tagive his 
adversary the most difficulty he can 
in hitting it. This time James saw 
that both Jackson and Seyrnore were 
at a distance, and therefore he struck 
it so that it should fall quite close, 
that they might have to run.; and, 
you know, if they had notbeen quick 
enpugh to hit ity he would have 
reckoned. Just now, when he sent 
it so far off, they were near the wall. 
But when there are more than one at 
play ir| the same party, they should 
hot stand too close together, but 
watch which ia the mbst likely pjace 
for the ball to fall, and disperse 
themselves about, so as to be ready 
for it wherever it comes. 

White*—- -Doeg your brother play 
Well? d3 
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George/ — Yes, he is a very good 
hand at it. You see he is active, 
#nct he has & good deal of knowledge 
of the game. My eldest brother 
* plays remarkably well, and he joins 
us now and then ; but Reynolds, a 
young man, who is now* gone home, 
because his father is ill, beats them 
both. Sometimes we have charming 
games, my brother, and Jackson; and 
Price, against James, and Seymore, 

-and me. You shall join us to-mor- 
row, and try what you can do. It 
is a delightful game r and I am sure 
you will like iL 

White. — O, I am afraid I shall 
not be able to play at all. What is 
that bell for ? 
George. — It is my father ringing 

% for us to go into bis study/ We 
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always do so a shdrt time before we 
go to bed, 

James Benson.— Oh, we have not 
time to finish our game. Jackson 
improves so much, that I shall soon 
be afraid to engage him and $eymore 
together. But come, let Us make 
haste, or my father will be waiting. 

Thomas, accompanied his young 
companions into the Doctor's study, 
where they found the whole family 
assembled, as usual, to close the day 
in united praises for the blessings 
they had received. 
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Mr. White s Departure. 

After breakfast the next morn- 
ing, Mr, White was under the ne- 
cessity of returning home, When 
the chaise was at the dbor, Tom 
begged that he might accompany his 
father a little way, as he was sure 
that he should not lose himself, for 
he had taken notice of the road the 
night before. The Doctor's consent 
was very easily obtained, and Mn 
White, after promising that he' would 
hot, take him too far, took, leave of 
the family of his much esteemed 
friend, and, shaking the Doctor's 
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hand* stepped into the chaise, where 
Thomas .was already seated. 

Mr. White lost no part of the 
few reriiairting minutes he had to 
pass with his son. 

After. praising him for the forti- 
tude he had hitherto shewn, he re- 
commended to him, in the strongest 
terms, a continuance of the same 
exertions. " Let me persuade you, 
my dear boy," said he, " to acquire 
a habit of viewing every occurrence 
on the best side. Do not suffer your 
mind to dwell on any unpleasant 
circumstance you may chance td 
meet with ; but by constantly con- 
templating the many blessings you 
enjoy, endeavour to gain a con- 
tented and cheerful disposition." 

Mfhen Thomas quitted his father, 
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lie vfralkecj pensively along the road 
which led to the Doctor's, frequently 
turning round, in the vain hope of 
seeing the chaise, though he had 
continued to watch it, till it was 
entirely hid from his sight, before 
he began id return. As he wa£ 
slowly entering the little coqrt in 
front of the Doctor's house* he met 
Mr. Edward Benson, the Doctor'^ 
eldest soil. - 

« Well, Thomas," said he,' «« hofw 
far did you go with your father ?" 

Thomas. — As far as the second 
mile-stone, sir* 

Mr. Benson.— Did ybu ? And 
jrcay, did you not admire the view ? 
We reckon that part of the roa.d 
one of our prettiest walks. 

Thomas. — I did not look much 
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jat it, sir. I wa$ listening to. what 
my father said as I went, and I was 
thinking too much about him as I 
came back. 

Mr f Benson. — : I do not wonder 
that you should leave so kind a 
parent with regret, fyui it is an evil, 
you knowj, we must all submit to. 
You will most likely see your father 
again in less than a twelvemonth. 

V Thomas.— Qh, sir, what a long 
^titne that is. I havfe* never ifi* all 

i my life been parted from him one 
month. 

L 

Mr. Benson,. — It is a long time t<? 
look forward to, but I trjist you will 
not find it pass heavily. Employ your 
time well, and it will never appear 
, tedious. You had better set about 
^something now. What shall it be 3 
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Thomas? — " What you please, sir/* 
said Thomas, with a sigh . "Nay, my 
dear, I do not wish to compel you/* 
replied Mr. Benson, good-humour- 
edly, " but I think you would find 
yourself more comfortable, if you had 
somethingtoemployyourthou£hts. ,, 
Idleness is the bane -of virtue , a net' 
the destroyer of happiness. 
; " That is the copy the boys are. 
writing this morning. What say you 
to joining them? Come, shall I in- 
troduce you to the study }' ' To this 
proposal Thomas, assented, though 
he fancied he felt too dull to at.tejid 
to business* 

The Doctor received him with great 
^kindness, and desired him to write a 
copy in tbe first place. He then con- 
strued a page of Virgil very much to 
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the satisfaction of his master, and as 
he afterwards went with his young 
companions to play in the field, he 
could not help assenting, in his own 
mind, to the truth of Mr. Benso/i's 
remark, and rejoicing that he had 
taken his advice; for his spirits were 
considerably raised by the pleasure 
he felt in the consciousness of hav- 
ing acted right, and given satisfac- 
tion to his new instructor. 



LEAPING. 

" Are you a good leaper, White?" 
cried George Benson, laying his 
hand upon his shoulder. 

" I hardly know," replied White, 
* whether I am or no. I believe I 
can jump tolerably high." v H 
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George. — O, if that is all, you are 
not. Can you jump over that stick 
now? 

White. — No, to be sure I cannot* 
Do you take me for a harlequin? 

George. — A harlequin indeed! — 
Do you think it requires a harlequin 
to leap over that? Why we have it 
much higher sometimes ; look, I 
will take it now that it is raised fo 
the top notch. 

White. — Dear, I could not go half 
so high standing, but I think 1 could 
go over it by taking a running leap. 

George.*—*- Most probably you 
could ; but my father thinks it better 
to begin by practising a standing 
jump. 

James Benson. — You know,if you 
tak^a running leap, you xnust mea- 
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sure with your eye from what spot 
ydti must rise, so that you may clear 
the bar, which is apt to take the at- 
tention of boys who are not used to 
it, and by that means they get an 
awkward manner of leaping. Where- 
as, if you have been accustomed to 
take a standings leap, there is less 
difficulty, and you easily get the 
method of regulatiiig your steps, 
according to the distance you have 
to run. Now try. Go to a little 
distance from the bar; just so far N 
*as you can take in one jump, with 
your feet close together. Now spring 
forward on your toes, and then in r 
instantly go over the bar. — O, that 
is a foul jump! 

White. — What do you mean by 
that} / 

E2 
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x George. — Your feet touched the 
bar, and we call it a foul jump every 
time they do so. 

White. — Is there any advantage 
in taking a jump before I try to clear 
the bar? • ■ 

James Benson*— Yes, a very great 
one. It gives a kind of elasticity to 
your legs, and enables you to rise 
wftlf greater ease. Now try again, ' 
tut mind you keep your feet close 
together. 

White. — OJh! what pain it gave 
me. I feel it all up my legs, quite 
to my back. 

James Benson. That was be- 
cause you came upon youi: heels. A 
high jump gives one a great shock, 
if one does not take care to avoid 

» 

that. You must always remember 
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to come principally on the balls of 
your feet, and <5n your toes. 

White. — I will take care not to 
forget it, for * the pain was very 
great: I feel it still/ 

James Benson. — It will go off 
presently. Shall we all play at .leap- 
ing this monjing? 

Set/more. — George Benson arid I 
are going into the village* to buy 
some string for our kite. 

James Benson. — Very well, away 
with you then. Come, White, you 
take tWQ or three more jumps, and 
then we will raise the bar, and leap 
with you. 

This, plan was agreed to, and when 
White had practised a little while 
alone, his companions joined in the 
exercise. They leaped over the bar 

E 3 
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by turns, for several rounds* till 

White, who was not accustomed to 

jump for so long atime, was forced 

to give out. Two of his companions 

then begati practising the leap in 

length. Little. Price continued for 

some time to jump, over the bar, 

whilst White stood by and lookec^at 

him,frequently asking him questions 

about the best method of taking the 

different kind§ of leaps. ( 

White, who had never jumped 

4 

higher th^n a rail, or further than 
the breadth of a iennel, was asto- 
nished to find in how many differ- 
ent ways his new companions used 

% x this exercise as an' amusement. 

Sometimes the game was. made to 
depend on the height of the leap ; 

* sometimes, the one who could pass 
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most ground in a certain number gf 
jumps, was to be the winner; 'some- 
times the one -who could continue 
jumping the longest without stop- 
ping ; and sometimes with the help 
of a long pole, they crossed apiece 
x>f water, whiph was no less than ten 
. feet wide. . ., . - 

In learning all these different 
games, White found sufficient em- 
ployment fQr several days, during 
the hours which were allowed for 
play. He was naturally active, and 
a little practice rendered him very 
expert. 

But though Thomas was eager 
to acquire a knowledge of these 
games, in which his companions 
excelled, he was equally industrious 
in prosecuting his studies. " My 
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ather told me ivhen we parted, to 
endeavour to improve y /br his sake" 
was the thought which was conti- 
nually in his mind, and urged him 
to constant diligence. , 

Dr. Uenson, pleased with his at- 
tention, gave him many marks of his 
approbation ; and in little more than 
a week, Thomas found himself much 
happier than at the time of his quit- 
ting home he had fancied he ever 
could be, at a distance from? his 
friends. Those friends were not k 

4 

however forgotten ; and one. of the 
first opportunities he wrote the let- 
ter to his father, which is contained 
in the following chapter. 
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CHAP. IV. 



THE LETTER. 

dea'b father, 

As you told me I might write 
'to, you soon, I am now going to be- 
gin a letter ; I hope you' wi41 receive 
it before you leave England. 

You told me, sir, that I should ' 
be happy here, and that I should 
like Doctor Benson ; and I am sure 
you \vili be glad to bear that you 
were not mistaken. I do like him 
very much indeed; be is so kind, 
and so gentle ; and as for George, 
1 quite love htm already ; he is as 
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good-tempered as his father ; and 
so lively, and sensible too. 

I am sure you will be glad to hear 
that the Doctor does "not think me 
more backward in my education 
than those boys who are of my own 
age. I am afraid you will call me 
very vain, but I do not think George 
Bepsoa seems much forwarder than 
I arii. But, dear Sir, this is not 
the case at play. Do you know I 
c?m hardly play at all, or at least I 
could not when I came here. But 
. I have made great improvement 
since then. I have played at trap- 
ball, and I have learned 'all the 
leaping games ; and I cap take the 
leap in height and the leap in 
length now. 

The Doctor hajs'had a swing put 
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u# in the garden, between the two 
walnut-treps; and very pleasant we 
find it, when we have made our- 
selves warm wit^ leaping, to go 
under their shade and swing. Mr. 
Edward Benson was sitting at the, 
parlour window the other morning, 
and he drew a sketch of the swing, 
and two or three of us with it ; and 
as I thought you would like to see 
it, I have tried to copy it as well 
as I could; to send to you. Mr. 
Edward said, that he meant the one 
in the swing for me, and the other 
two for his brothers; and I think, 
that in his drawing there is. some 
resemblance ; but I am afraid you 
will not find much in mine, 

George Benson is come to tell 
me, that if I want my letter to gQ 
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to-day, I must leave off directly, or 
it will be too late for the post ; but 
I cannot finish it, wjthout begging 
you to write to me very soon, as I 
do much want to hear from you. 
Good bye, myMear father, give my 
love to my mother and sisters, and 
believe me to be 
Your dutiful and affectionate son, 

Thomas White, 




FLYING A KITE. 

When Thomas . and his young 
companions had finished their usual 
afternoon's studies, and were again 
assembled in the field to play, George 
Benson proposed trying if there was 
not sufficient wind to fly the new 
kite, which Seymore and he h^d 
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just finished making. The proposal 
was unanimously agreed to. Sey- 
raore ran in doors to fetch it/ and ^ 
then stood at some distance from the 
rest of the boys, and held it up as 
high as he could, till a brisk gale 
feame in* the right direction to make 
it fly. George Benson held the 
String, and let it go out gradually, 
as the kite mounted. 

" 1 do not think we have tail , 
enough, Seymore, cried George 
Benson,/ u it does not rise well/* 

Seymore. — Ohf I have got some 
more to add to it ; so if you do not 
think there is enough at present, we 
Had better tie on this piece, which I 
have brought out on purpose. 

After they had lengthened the 
tail as much as they thought neces- 

' v 
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sary, they again endeavoured to fly 
it; but they found that it was still 
imperfect : it flew in an oblique di- 
rection downwards, and frequent- 
ly it pitched, and turned over and 
over in the air, instead of flying 
steadily. 

" I will tell you what I think is ' N 
the fault," Cried A^hite, after hav~ 
ing watched it for some time, " Ei- 
ther the tail is too light, or it is not 
well balanced : suppose we were to 
try whether a little bunch of grass 
tied .to the end of the tail, and, if.it 
still > flies obliquely, whether sput- 
ting oh tassels to the, corners would 
not improve jt ? The kite that my 
uncle gave yyz, did just so at first, 
aflcl a. long time it was befqre I „ 
could discover; the cause; but at- 
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last, by trying different experiments, 

i 

I found out that one side was rather 
heavier than the other. I remem- 
bered having once seen a kite with 
wings; so 1 made tassels of paper* 
cut into slips, one of thern^ a good 
deal heavier than the other, and Fas- 
tened them, to each comer; and then 
it flew delightfully." 

This scheme met with universal 
approbation, and was immediately 
tried ; and,* with the addition of *a 
tuft of grass to the tail, the success 
was equal to the wishes of the y6ung 
party. \ 

No sooner had Seymore let it go, 
than it mounted rapidly^ and con- 
tinued so steady, that the bbys could 
hardly discern any motion that it 
had. They all sat down together, 
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on the grass,' and amused themselves 
far a long time in watching it, and 

i^n holding the string alternately. 

« 

" Are there any particular rules 
to be observed in. making a kite?" 
enquired White. 

George Btmon.*— Principally to, 
be careful to make it even, and ba- 
lance it well. The bow, you know, 
must be exactly the same length as 
the back-bone. 

Seyrtore.—l have heard of people 
flying kites in the dark, with alant- 
horn suspended to the tail. Don't 
you think it must have a very -pretty 
effect ? 

White. — It would look like a 
star, I £hink.' . 

George Benson. — How droll it 
would be if an astronomer were to 
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be gating at the heavens just at the 
time ! He would think he had made 
a discovery, and would set all the 
World to work, to hunt after the new 
star. I wonder whether we might 
send up the little lanthorn, with a 
light in it to-nigfht. Do you think, 
James, my father would have any 
objection? 

James ft ens on. — Yes, indeed I 
do, for it must be a dangerous ex- 
periment. 

George. — Why so? What harm 
do you think it could 1 do? 

Jameb Benson. — A great deal pos- 
»iby ; suppose it was t6 alight upon 
a corn-stack, or hay-rick, it might 
set them on fire. 

George.—Vexy true; so we will 

F 3 
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irot make the experiment, for fear it 
should. 

Jackson.— But we may send up 'a. 
messenger, that will do no mischief. 
- White* — What do you mean by a 
messenger? 

Jackson, — A round piece of psi- 
p§r, with a hole cut in the middle, 
which we put upon the string, and : 
the wind will carry it up to the 
kite. • ' 

George Benson. — Here, I have 
cut the paper into the shape of a 
man; let us try if that will not go 
up as well. 

: James Benson. — Yes, I dare say „ 
it will; but we must put off bis 
journey, for the bell rings. So you 
must pull in the kite, George, 
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SEE -SAW. 

On coming out of the study a few 
days after, when the business of the 
morning was . concluded, . Thomas 
was delighted to find a letter from 
his little sister, Sophia ; and as I 
think it possible that it may afford 
some amusement to my young read- 
ers, I will insert it for their perusal. 

Clapham Common. 

MY DEAR TOM, 

You know I promised I would 

- write to you ; and you said you should 
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like to receive a letter, so now I aih 
going to set about it, and I intend it 
should be a very long one. I shall 
write as much as I can every day 
till it is finished. We were all 
greatly pleased with your letter to 
jpapal What a pretty picture of the 
swing you sent him! If I Could 
draw as well as you I would send you 
a great number. But, my dear Tom , 
though I cannot draw myself, I can 
endoseyou a picture of what we play 
at,- and Jane is going to seud you one 
too. I will tell you how we got 
them. The other day we all went to 
dine at nay uncle' a ; they have got a 
see-saw put up in the garden. My 
cousins, and Jane and I, were riding 
upon it almost all day . You cannot 
think how delightful it is. I will tell 
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you how it is made : There are two 
strong posts driven into the ground^ 
and a notch cut in the top of each of 
them; then there is a round bar fast- 
ened from one to the other, and a 
long plank is laid across that. We 
sit, one at each end, and go first up 
and then down, so charmingly. But 
I don't know why I need describe it 
to you, as I am going to send you a 
drawing of it. O, but I have not yet 
tdid you how we got these pictures : 
Mamma and sister Mary staid. there 
all night, that they might go with . 
my ajunt on a visit the next even- ' 
ing, but Fanny came home with Jane 
and me, for you know how very kind 
she is. The next day she played with 
lis a great deal,, till she was tired 
of running about; and then she slid 
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she would draw each of us a picture* 
and she let us choose what the sub- 
ject of it should be. I recollected 
the pretty picture 6f the swing you 
sent papa, so I begged her to draw 
my aunt* see-saw, and all of us play- 
ing about it. At first she thought 
she could not do it, for that it was 
very difficult; however, she went to 
look at those pictures of children at 
play, which hang up in the dressing- 
jroom, and we persuaded her to take 
her pencil ; so she sketched for a 
little while, and at last drew this 
pretty picture, which I send you. 



BLIND-MAN'S-BUFF. 

When Mary came home she liked 
it very much, and Fanny told her she 
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had better draw one for its conxpa*- 
nion. She was so kind as to say she 
would, and Jane was to choose what 
it should be. She fixed upon blind- 
man's-buff: for we had had a fine 
game in the evening, when we were 
at my uncle's. I was blindfolded a 
long time ; for I could not catch any 
bf them, and yet they tickled me, 
and pulled my hair, and touched me 
very often ; s but when I put out piy 
hand to catch hold of them, they 
were gone to another place. At last, 
though, I did get my cousin Susan,, 
but before she had caught any body, 
we were obliged to leave off, to go 
home. 

, Jane desires her love to you, and 
she hopes you will like the pictures. 
I am sure you will, as they are my 
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sister's drawings; but, remember, 
they are our presents. 

Perhaps when you have time you 
will make some drawings, and send 
to us : we shall value them very 
much. 1 am sure, however, I de- 
serve a letter for having written such 
a long one ; I have been four days 
about it, and *am now quite tired, 
so I will immediately subscribe my- 
self, 

.Your truly affectionate sister, 

Sophia White. 
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CHAP. Vl. 



BATHING. 

I Thomas had just finished read- 
ing the long letter contained in the 
last chapter when George Benson 
tan into the room ; " O White!" 
cried he, '-joy, joy ! My father says 
we may have a swim, and' that, if 
ypu.like it, yon may go too ! He is 
going to read in the summer-house, 
at the bottom of the garden, and you 
know that is but a little way from 
the river, so that he will be within 
call if we want him. Come, have 
you not finished reading your letter 
yet?" 

G- "•'* 
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Seyrnore.—\ am ready to go with 
you, but I must not bathe, for I 
have made myself warm with run- 
ning about. * 

Thomas' accompanied his young 
companions to the river side ; and 
George Bensdn undressed and jump* 
ed into the waters " Now, White/* 
s^id he, " are you ready ? Come; 
jump, in, my boy. It is delightfully 
pleasant/' .' , 

White.— I thought you said it was 
not deep ; it comes up to your breast. 

George.— Pho, pho, never mind 
that, your feet ean touch ihe bob- 
torn, and 1 will take care of you. 

White. — O, I. am not afraid, " Do 
you think it qdite safe, Seymore ?" 
said he, a& he retreated a little way 
back, after he had gi>ne to the edge 
with an intention of going in* . 
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W Yes, yes, it is safe enough." xe+ 
plied Seymore. " I learned myself 
to swim in this very spot." 

" Then I will go," cried White, 
and he immediately jumped in. The 
first few moments he felt a degree of 
fear ; but, as he was sure that bis 
companions would not lead him into 
danger, he Soon assumed more con- 
fidence, and thought that the water 
was indeed as George had told. hi m % 
delightfully pleasant. 

" Now, look at me," said George, 
" you see that the water bears me 
gently off my feet. Then I spread 
¥ my arms* and strike, thus— *- 

White.— But I could not do so;; 
if I go to lift up my feet I feel that 
I am sinking instantly. 

G€otge w r^O y you need not fear 

g 3 
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that you will sink; you may trust* to 
the water to bear you up, and if you 
should get your head popped under, 
you must not mind that. 1 know 
when I, first learned io swim,, my fa- 
ther and brother used to make me 
keep my head under Water as long 
as I could, and try to dive. 

Wltiie. — Now shew toe exactly 
how to strike. 

George. — You should put the fin- 
ger and thumb of each hand close to- 
gether. So as this I mean, the fingers 1 
straight y out, and the thumb by the 
,«ide of them. When you begin the 
stroke, bend your elbows, and bring 
your haiids close together. You 
may make them touch if you like it. 

■v 

Then move them forward horizon- 
tally, just below the surface of the 
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water, till they are as.nearly as possi- 
ble in a straight line with your body, 
You must then turn your hands edge- 
•ways, with your thumb downwards, 
and yoiir fingers rather bent, so as to 
form a small hollow ; and, in this 
manner, you should move/them in a 
curve, first outwards and then back- 
wards. Now, do you understand? 

White.—! think V do. But you 
irfoved . your feet as well .as your 
hands when you swam just now, 

George.— I was going to tell you 
that : — -when you push your hand* 
forwards, you are to draw your feet 
upwards, and you should move your 
feet outwards and backwards at- the 
same time that you do your hajnds, 
letting their soles push through the 
trater as the palms of yoyr hands 
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do, till your legs are brought close 
together as they set out ; and then 
the stroke is finished. 

White. — Well, I declare this is a 
, long lesson to learn. Let me see if I 
know it perfectly. I am to begin and 
finish each stroke with my hands to«- 
gether and my legs straight. When 
I push my hands forwards,. I am to 
draw my feet upwards, and when I 
Strike my hands outwards, my feet 
are to. go in the same direction. 

George. — Yes, yes, you have got 
the theory pretty perfect. But let 
us see how well you will put it in 
practice. Do not be afraid. I have 
heard that Dr. Franklin used to say, 
that to, be persuaded that you can 
swim, is almost 9,11 that is necessary 
to be able to do it. * 

9 
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White. — Well, then, I will be very 
courageous: Now I am going to try. 

Thomas made several attempts 
Without success. The moment he 
took his feet off the ground, his 
head popped under wlater. At last 
he managed to swim about a couple 
of yards: "There!" cried he, ex* 
ultingly, " was not that capital, 
George ?" " Very famous, indeed," 
cried George, laughing; " but come 
a little way from the land, pnd then 
try to swim ashore ; that is the best 
way of learning. Now mind you 
strike regularly ; your -hands and 
feet moving at the same time, and 
not too first. , 

At first Thomas began by only 

• - * 

going a very few feet from the land^ 

_ • 

but. when he found that he could 
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manage a small distance, he tried a 
greater and a greater, till before he 
left off he had ventured four or five 
yards from the edge, of the water, 
and swam that distance several times 
without letting his head go under. 

He had not been in the water above 
ten mihutes when Dr. Benson pame 
to them, and after lookingatThomas, 
and congratulating him on his suc- 
cess, desired that he would not stay 
-any longer in the water. "You shall 
go in another day, if you please/' 
said he, \ k but it is dangerous to re- 
main in too long at once, especially 
as you are not used to it. " In a few 
more lessons, I dare say you will 
swim bravely ; but come out now 
and rub yourself quite dry, and dress 
yourself as quifckly as you can.". 
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CHAP. VII. 

,• * 

A Holiday. , 

Dr. Benson one morning when 

he dismissed his young pupils from 

• 

his study* told them that as they 
had all been very good for some 
time, he would give them a holiday 
in the afternoon; and that as soon 
as dinner. was over they might go 
out for a walk, or amuse themselves 
in any way they liked best. De- 
lighted with this kind indulgence ot 
their master, they did not wait till 
they had got into the field before 
they began to lay out plans for their 
afternoon's amusement. 
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James Benson determined to finish 
a little view foe had begun some time 
before, and Price begged he mights 
go with him. Jackson and Seymore 
agreed to go to a camp which was at 
some distance ; and George Benson 
proposed to White to take d walk to 

Melford-pafk, which was beauti- 

• 

fully situated about five miles from 
the rectory. t)inner was no sooner 
finished, than they all set out to put 
their respective plans in execution* 
After a most delightful walk^George 
and Wiiite arrived at t(ie seat of 
Lord Alelfbrd, and they passed some 
time in admiring the beauties of a 
spot which White thought the most 
delight* ill he had ever seen. As they 
W( re standing at a gate which looked 
into the private part of the garden 
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they werfe perceived by Lord JVf el- 
ford, who very kindly accosted 
them. On enquiring their names, 
ahd finding that one of them was 
the son of Dr. Benson, with whom 
he.was slightly acquainted, he very 
politely asked them to walk in. 
u You .will find a large party in the 
lawn," said he, as he opened the 
gate : " My youngest son completes 
his thirteenth ye^r to-day, and he 
has assembled all his young ac- 
quaintance to celebrate his birth'- 
day. r left them very busy just 
now, preparing to display their abi- 
lities as; marksmen. My Son Wil- 
liam is a great archer, and he and 
some of his young companions are 
lo try their skill this afternoon, and 
shoot for prizes." 

h ' 
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•" Here, William/' said he, as they 
reached the plate Where the young 
pefcftle were assembled, " 1 have 
brought you an addition to your 
party. This young man is one of 
Dr. Benson's sons, apd this is one 
of his pupils. I was so fortunate 
as to fall in*with them just now at 
\the .garden' gate 1 , and I have per- 
suaded them to join you/' • 



ARCHERY. 

The party assembled oi} the lawh 
corisisted of a number of young 
folks, who were most of them, the 
children of those gentlemen Who re- 
sided in the neighbourhood. .Twelve 
lads were dressed in an uniform of 
dark green, with nankeen waistcoats 
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and pantaloons, brown hats, with 
gold bands, looped up in front* and 
a dark green v feathfcr. 

At one end of the lawn the target 
was erected. A queen Elizabeth's 
half-crown and a shilling of Edward 
-VI. were the prizes which were to 
be obtained, by the two boys whq 
should send an *airow nearest the 
black spot in the middle of tl*e tart 
get, which they distinguished by 
the name of the bull's-eye v 

White and Benson were yery 
kindly received by -William Mel T 
ford, and introduced by him to $qme 
of his young companions with seve- 
ral of whom George waS acquaint- 
ed ; and he could not help feeling 
much pleased with this une^pectei^L, 
meeting. 

u 2 
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But the attention of the company 
was soon called by the sound of a 
bugle horn. The young archers 
immediately prepared for the con- 
test; and drew lots to determine the 
order in which they should make this 
trial of their skill. Each candidate 
was allowed three arrows, marked 
with the initials of his name. The 
first lot was drawn by a lad of the 
name of Gregory. Delighted with 
the honour, he told his companions 
* that it was an earnest of his future 
good fortune, and that he made no 
sort 'of doubt of obtaining a prize, * 
In this, however, he was disap- 
pointed ; his first ajrow went much 
too high ; the second glanced by the 
,edge of the target without hitting 
it. ' The third trial he put an arrow 
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_ » » 

in, i>ut it was in the very outride 
rirole. After the rest of the com? 
l^&'titora had each shot their settle^ ^ 

lumber of arrows, the target yr*$ 

jexamkied. One arrow had pierced . 

ie bull's eye; one was in the in#ei 

ivcle ; and several naore were at % 

greater distance from the centre. 

Lord Melford drew out the ooe 
which wa^ entitled to the iirst prize, 
" A. G." said he, as he examined 
.it* " Alfred Godard, thrs arrow is 
yours, and consequently this coin/'* 
continued he, as he presented him 
with the half-crown. v , 
- W. M. were the fetters marked on 
ihe arrow which was nearest to the 
centre. William Melford claimed it. 
and the second prize was .therefore 
adjudged to him. ' 

h 3 
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It is proper her$ to temark, that 
Lord Melford would not suffer any 
of! the young gentlemen to stand 
near the target ; but to remain at 
the spot from which they were to 
^hoot, lest some accident should 
happen ; for archery is a very dan- 
gerous exercise where care is not 
taken ; though a very Useful and 
pleasing one, when properly ma- 
naged. 



v 
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chap: viii 



HUNT THE SLIPPER. 

The business of settliug the 
prizes being completed, the young 
folks began to disperse, and form 
themselves into, separate parties. 
Godard joined George Benson and 
White ; and after expressing him- 
v self greatly pleased with this unex- 
pected meeting, began making many 
enquiries respecting his old friend 
James, and many of his former ac- 
quaintances. 

It may be necessary to inform my 
readers, that this young lad was the 
only son of a gentleman who resided 
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SO Hunt the Slipper. 

fbr gaany years at Kingston, but whQ 
had been some time before obliged, 
op account of his business, to remove 
nearer to London ; and he had then 
placed his sqnj who had till that pe- 
riod been a constant and favourite 
companion of the young Benson's, 
at Westminster*-school. 

It was there that he had formed an 
acquaintance with William Melford, 
who had invited him 4.6 pass part qf 
the hojidays at his father's seat in 
Sussex. He had arrived there only 
two days before, **and h6 assured 
George that he had, in his own mind, 
determined to pay a visit to the rec- 
tory the next day. 

"I need not tell you/ 1 said George, 
" how cordially you will be welcom- 
ed there. James, I assure you, often 
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talks of you, and he will be particu- 
larly, rejoiced to see you again/' 

Godard. — And I am sure I shall 
be very happy to see him. Indeed, 
if I could have left William, my 
, inclination would have brought me 
' oyer before v this time ; for I long to> 
visit my old friends, and to see again 
the spot where we have passed so 
many happy hours together. Does 
every thing look much as when I 
left it, George? ~ 

George.-^- At the rectory there 
have b£en scarcely any alterations ; 
even the old summer-house, where 
we used sometimes to learn our les- 
sons, is still standing, but ray fa- 
ther generally keeps it locked up, 
and makes a sort of summer study 
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of it. Yoxtr old house is very much 
altered. 

Godard. — I heard that Mr. Sut- 
ton had been improving the place 
very much ; but to say the truth, 
I think that was impossible. 

George. — It was a nice house to 
be sure, But, Alfred, don't you 
remember the play-room there ? 

Godard. Remember it ! Yes, 

that I shall the longest day I have 
to live ; but what of that, I hope 
that is not altered ? 

George. — It is -pulled down, and 
a green-house built in its stead. 

Godard. Is it really ? Dear, 

George, what a pity ! Our nice fa-r. 
vourite room. What charming games 
of play we used to haye in it, v 
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George. — We bad indeed. Do 
you not recollect our Christmas 
gambols there, when your sifcter and 
cousins were of our party, and we 
j)layed at Hunt the Slipper, and I 
know ntft what beside ? 

Godard. — Yes, that I d0 ; and so 
does my sister too. N It was but the 
other day she shewed me a book 
called the, Pleasures of Memory, 
and asked me what that recalled to 
my mind. There is a picture of a 
whole tribe of children at play at 
that very game. v ' 

« 

^ 'Twas there we chas'd the slipper by its 
sound." 

George.— O how strongjy I have 

. it in my mind. I can fancy I now^ee 

your sweet little Anna standing in 

the middle of the ring, and turning 
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round and round, as she beard a 
knock, which she fancied was made 
by the shoe, and lisping out, " Ah, 
you have got it now, George!" 
whilst it had, perhaps, travelled 
half round the ring without her 
seeing it. 

Godard. Those were happy 

times, indeed, George. I have of- 
ten, in the course of the last four 
years, thought of them with ple&r 
sure, and with sorrow too, to think 
that they were gone. 

White. — 'Pray, how do you like 
Westminster-school ? 

Godard. — Pretty well now. At 
first I cannot say I enjoyed it much ; 
I was fag for some months to a very 
cruel master ; but when he left the 
school, I got one that was good- 
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tempered enough, and since that 
time I have been very comfortable. , 

Whiter — Have you as many dif- 
ferent games there as at Dr. Ben- 
son's ? I never heard of so rtiany any 
where else. 

Godard. — No, I cannot say we 
have. One reason may be, that we 
have not so good a play-ground. 
The cloisters, which is a paved co- 
vered walk, near the school, is an 
excellent place for tops. 



WHIPPING-TOP. 

Do you like whipping a Top, 
.George? It is ftot one of the games ' 
I recollect playing at with you. 
The first winter I was at Westmin- 
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ster, it was quite the rage. We 
haWly played at any thing else. 

George. — It has never been one of 
our games, but if I xlo not forget* I 
will introduce it next winter. 

White. — l*ray do not you twist* 
the lash round the top, when you 
begin to spin it? 

Godard. — You may, if you please ; 
but I think the most common method 
ft, to put the top in motion first with 
the hands* by giving ft a twirl be* 
tween them, as you put it on the 
ground* You may put the whip 
under Your arm, if you like it, and 
then it is ready the moment the top 
is out of your hands. 

irAiAr. — Is there much vt in 
whipping a K>p ? 
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Godard.-*At requires a little prac- 
tice as well as any thing else, to Ije 
expert at it ; but the .principal, art 
consists in being careful to make all 
your strokes tell. That is, I mean 
not miss striking the top on its side, - 
or to hit it on the head. Sometime^ 
>vhen two boys play together, they 
use only one top, and try to drive it 
contrary ways. You know a paved 
place is best for this game, sg they 
fix upon one smooth flag stone to be- 
gin upon, and on the same spot, if 
tbey are good players, they will keep s 
the top spinning for a long while ; 
for as one strikes it a stroke on one 
side, his adversary gives it one on - 

* 

the other, and so they keep on till 
one or other wins the game, by caus- 
ing it tp pass a line, at a certain di** 
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tance, on ,his side of the. spot where 
they began. 

George. — Well, we will certainly 
gfet some tops next winter. Your 
descriptioq almost makes me long 
to try what I could do with a whip- 
ping top. 

A summons to tea put a stop to 
this conversation, and Benson and 

v his friends, who had for some time 
been walking arm in arm, up and 

, dpwn a nice shady walk, joined the 
rest of the young party in the draw- 
ing-room, where they passed the 
time very merrily, till the clock, 
striking seven, reminded George that 
it was time to return. After politely 
thanking Lord Melford for the en- 
tertainment he had afforded them, 
and obtaining a promise that Wil- 
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liam should accompany his friend 
Godard, in his intended visit to the 
rectory, Benson and White took 
leave of their young acquaintance* 

and set forward on their walk hqme- 

» 

ward, greatly delighted with their 
^vejung's amusement. 
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CHAP. 
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SHUTTLECOCK, Jfc. 

Thomas White had of late 
found his time so much occupied, 
that he had delayed from day to day 
replying to his sister's letter. Each 
morning he had designed writing to 
her, but something in the course of 
the d&y occurred, to induce him to 
defer it till another opportunity, and 
he continued still in her debt, when 
he received another letter from her, 
in which she complained of his si- 
lence, and begged him to write to 
her very soon. 
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"I am sure/' said she, " in ooe 
part of it, " you cannot be so long 
without writing for want of some- 
thing to say; for you must have a 
great deal to tell me. One thing I 
wish you would write about is, what 
you play at. You said, in one of 
your letters to papa, that you had 
a great many, games, and I should 
much like to learn some of them. 
Jane and I want some new games." 

Thomas felt ashamed as he pe- 
rused his sister* s letter, that he had 
given her cause, to complain of him, 
and taking up his pen, declared he 
would not go to play till he had 
written to her. He kept his re- 
solution, and refused joining the 
Whole party, in a game at fives, till 
he had finished his letter, and car- 
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ried it to the post. — The letter was 
as follows : , - 

Write to you, Sophy? Yes, to-day, I will, 
If-it will please yoa, try this sheet to fill ; 
Tho' I assure you, I have nought to tell, 
Which half a page could not contain as well, 
You bid me write about some fay' rite sport, 
Arid quite forgot description's not my forte. 
Besides, our boyish sports, were ne'er design'd 
T* afford amusement to a female mind. 
Cricket and trap-ball are not games for you ; 
Then pray, dear Sophy," other sports pursue. 
And if you do not wish to spoil your frocks, 
Rumple, anil discompose your curling locks, 
Your pretty tappets, and your laces tear, 
Of school-boy's sports I warn you to beware. 
*• What shall I do then ?" Thear Sophy ask, 
** I cannot always work or learn my task ; 
For, tho* I love both work and reading too, 
I want sometimes to play as well as you. 
I ask'd you, Tom, to teach me some new game, 
Nor did I think that you the wish would 
blame." 
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jfor do I blame you : tho' I can't agree 
That such rough sports are fitted, love, for thee. 
But I forbid all plays, my Sophy fears— 
Many there are well suited to your years. 
Is your Tov'd child discarded from your arms ? 
And has your baby-house now lost its charms, 
That you should wish our sex's sports to join, 
And quit those pastimes well becoming thine ? 
If exercise sometimes you wish to take, 
I fain would recommend the hoe and rake ; 
And when wet weather keeps you within doors 
You can amuse yourself with Battled oors. 
Don't you remember how my sisters play'd 
With Shuttlecocks, qf smoothest feathers made ? 
Methinks I see them now, with eager eyes, 
Watching its motions as it circling flies ; 
Ready to strike it with judicious art, 
Standing more close, and now, more wide apart. 
And let me also your attention call 
To an old sport, the well known Game at Ball ; 
Which, e'en alone, may be* enjoy'd, with ease, 
Or with as many comrades as you please. 
Dear Jane and you may try your skill together, 
In-doors, if Wet; abroad, if fair the weather. 
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> 

Besides, to. vary the amusement more, 
Instead of two balls, sometimes play with four. 
'Twas thus I lately saw two girls engage, 
Who might, perhaps, be nearly Fanny's ag"e : 
Alternate in the air they toss their balls, 
And one is throwH before the other falls. 
And now, dear Soph, 1 think youVe had enough 
Of my poor, stupid; wretched, rhiming stuff; 
So I, at present, nothing more will write, 
Than to subscribe myself your own, 

Tom White. 
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CHAP. X. 



TRUNDLE -HOOP. 

When Dr. Benson understood 
that Alfred Godard was stayihg in 
the neighbourhood, he took a ride 
the next morning to Melford-park, 
and he obtained his Lordship's per- 
mission for the two young men to 
pass the following Thursday at the 
rectory. When the boys were going 
, out of school, on the Wednesday 
morning, he called them back, and 
informed them of the engagement 
he had made for the ensuing day, 
adding, that as he supposed they 
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would all like to enjoy the com- 
pany of their visitors, he advised 
them to get as much of their exer- 
cises done tmX day as they could. 
" You may all/* said he, " learn 
your lessons," and get forward, so 
as to finish business early to-mor- 
row. 1 expect your young friends 
about ten o'clock. I will aljow 
you two hours' holiday ; and, I 
think., if you are diligent to-dky, 

m 

and rise a little earlier than usual 
to-morrow morning, you may have 
finished by that time."— -" We will 
come and learn them directly then, 
sir," said some of the boys. " No v 
not directly," replied the Doctor, 
" you. have been sitting long enough 
at one time. Go into the field and 
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ta£e a little, exercise, and then you 
may come in, and work as hard ,as 
you please." 

The young Bensons were , both of 

. them so eager to enjoy all that they 

could of their friends' company, that 

they attended very diligently almost 

the whole day to their studies ; and 

, before they weqt to bed, had learned 
all the lessons ' they bad to say by 

. heart, and had composed their Latin 
thepies. Th e y both of them rose 
some time before five the next 
morning* and were so industrious, 
that their allotted exercises were 

. completed before their young com- 
panions arrived. Dr. Benson per- 
mitted them to go part of the way 
to meet them* giving them, at the 
same time, the praises .their dili- 

K 
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gence and attention deserved. It was 
some time before any of the other 
boys were dismissed ; for, as" they 
had less acquaintance with Godard 
or M elford than the young Bensons, 
they had riot found the inducement 
to get forward with their studies 
equally strong. 

When Godard arrived, he was 
accompanied by his two friends, in 
a visit he wished to pay to the house 
where his father formerly lived ; and 
though he could not help regretting 
that his favourite play-room was 
destroyed, by being added to the 
green-house, yet he admired some of 
the improvements which Mr. Sut- 
ton had made. When he returned 
to the rectory, he visited, with the 
greatest pleasure, every well-known 
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and favourite spot, and every step 
he took presented him with some 
object which recalled former plea- 
sures to his remembrance. "The wall 
where he used to play at fives, and 
along which the chalk-line, which 
is necessary in that game, ^till run ; 
the trees on which he had carved his 
name ; the little stream where lie 
had so oftea bathed, were all object* 
which he contemplated with delight, 

* 4 How many pleasant games we 
have had in this field!" said he, as, 
he entered it. " I declare the sight 
of it almost makes me long for one 
now. 

James Benson.-^-Does it ! Well, 
then, you shall have one. What 
shall it be ? 

Godard. — Cricket was always my 

58855? 
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favourite, and we are so confined for 
room/ at Westminster 1 , that we canr- 
not get a game, unless we go into 
the fields to play ; and it is not 
often w/ ~ah do that. 

James Benson. — We will have a 
game as soon as all the boys are 
come out of the study ; • and I sup- 
pose it will not be long first, for I 
saw one or two of them N just now. 

Godard.— rHow doyou think Wil- 
liam and I amuse ourselves every 
morning? We get up early, and we 

9 

do not breakfast till nine o'clock; 

George. — I should not suppose 
you need be much at a loss, especi- 
ally in such a sweet spot as Mel- 
ford-park. 

Melford. — We have 1 got a couple 
of fine large-Hoops, and we trundle 
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them ; and hungry enough we make 
ourselves before breakfast is ready. 

Godard. — And hot eno x ugh too, I 
assume you. You cannot hink what 
nic6 large ones they are. And we 
drive them up and down the gar- 
dens, and in the serpentine walks, 
and turn and twist them about, and 
chase one another. Oh, we are fa- 
mous horsemen, I assure you. 
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CHAP. XL 



• CRICKET. 

By about twelve o'clock they 
were joined by the rest of their com- 
panions, who had finished their se- 
veral appointed employments. The 
party immediately began to prepare 
for a game at Cricket. Three good 
strong sticks, of. abput two feet in 
length, were driven into the ground 7 
at about four inches asunder. In the 
top of each was cut a little notch, 
and a small piece of wood was laid 
across from one to the other. The 
upright sticks were distinguished by 
the name of the stumps, the cross. 
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one by that of the bait. This wicket, 
\ for that was the name by which they 
called it, was placed about the tnid- 
« die of the field. The players divided 
themselves into two parties, and 
tossed up, as in many other games, 
for first innings. One of the party 
who was out, bowled the ball from 
the distance 6f about thirty yards, 
towards the wicket,which it was the 
business of the bat's-man to defend. 
If he was fortunate enough to give 
it a good stroke, he immediately set 
off to run, as far as the line at thirty 
yards distance, where the opposite 
party stood when they bowled; and 
if he could touch it with his bat, and 
get home to the wicket before one 
of the adverse party had knocked off 
the bail with the ball, he reckoned 
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one. If the ball had been struck to 
such a distance, that he thought he 
should have time for ajsecond run, 
he might go again ; and he reckoned 
as many notches as he took mns to 
the appointed place.and back again, 
during the time that he remained in; 
biit if his adversary struck off the 
bail, either in bowling or while he 
was running, or caught the ball, 
when he had struck it, before it 
touched the ground, he was out, and 
wafe obliged to resign the bat to one 
of his own party, till they each had 
their inntngs, and then the opposite 
party came in. x 

The bat's-man was the only plhyer 
of rtie pnrt}:, who was in, who was 
engaged; but all of the other party 
were employed — one in bo\vling,and 
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the others in trying to stop orrcatch 

« 

the ball when struck, and endea- 
vouring: to knock off the bail with 
tlie ball, whilst the bat's-man was 
running ; and those who were thus 
engaged, were called the seekers out. 
Wfyen all theplayers had had two in- 
nings a-piece, the game was finished, 
and that party was^ winner which 

had gained most notches. 

i 

" Well/ 5 ' said Godard, as he took 
up his coat, which, in the heat of 
the game h6 had thrown dffi and 
which had been held by one of the 
Jittleboys, at a short distance be* 
hind ^ie wicket ; " we have had a 
charming game, to be sure ; but it 
is not td be compared to double-' 
wicket/' ^ ' 

White. — -What do you mean by 
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double- wicket ? Is there any other 
way of playing at cricket than 
this?. 

Godard. — O yes ; this is a poor 
game in comparison of that. +\t 
Westminster, we sometimes have 
very fine matches., when we go out 
into the fields. At t he-true game of 
cricket there must always be eleven 
players on each side ; and there must 
be twowickets, thirtyyards asunder. 
There are, of course, two bat's-men,\ 
and instead of running as we do, in 
such a game as we have just played, 
thirty . yards, and back again, they 
reckon one notch every time they * 
reach the opposite wicket: 

. George. — Do you not sometimes 
play tip-a-runner, as it is called ? 
Gpdard. — Not in good games. 
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^ Sometimes the little boys do, when 
"* they play in the yard. 

White. — I do not understand the 
expression. Fray, what does it 
mean r 

Godard. — That if the bat*s-man 
strikes the ball ever so little, he shall 
he forced to rim. 

White. — When you play these 
capital games, is the bat s-mai\. 
obliged • to stand the distance of a 
hat's length and a half from the 
wicket?- 

Godard. — He may stand closer, if 
he pleases, but it would be silly in 
him to do that, as he would run 
the risk of hitting his own wicket ; 
but he may hot go further from it. 

Melford. — There was ojice a* 
famous cricket match, part of which 
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I saw. It was between the best 
players of two counties. The Mid-* 
dlesex men against the Kentish. Ft 
lasted nearly two whole days, and 
thfc parties were so well matched, 
that the game was won by the diffe- 
rence of only two notches. , 

James Benson. — It certainly is a 
noble game ; but we must go in 
cloors now, if you please, fordinner 
is ready. 
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CHAP. XII. » 



LEAP-FROG. 

When dinner was ovqr, and the 
young party again returned to the 
field, Godard entertained his two 
friends with a description of his em- 
ployments arid his amusements at 
Westminster; and Melford entered 
into conversation with the rest of the 
boys., After having walked about 
for some time, engaged in, sober 
chat, the two Ben sons atid their 
friend were joined by the other 
party. " I have been asking these 
youngmeri," said William Melford t 
," about your usual sports ; and I fiud 
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that Leap-frog is not among the 
number/* }'; We leap in a great 
variety of ways/*; replied James 
Benson ; " in height, in length, with 
a pole, and without one. 

Melfortf. — But leap-frog beats all 
those hollow; especially if you have 
a. large party. 

George Benson. — Let us play at 
it now, if you have no objectipn. 
How is it you set about it? 

Melford. — We must all stand in 
a straight line, one before another, 
and leave a small space between the 
players. Each one must place his 
hands upon his knee&,' and stand in 
this kind of position. The hinder- 
most one must leap over, first the 
boy next him, and then all the others 
in turn, sad when he comes J:o the 
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end of the line; he must place him-* 
self in the proper position, for the 
other boys to leap over him. As soon 
as he has passed twa or three, the 
one who stands first in the line fol- 
lows his example, and leaps over all 
his companions successively, even 
the one who began, and then stoops 
in readiness to let the next- in order 
go over him. 

George Benson.-r-O that must be 
very entertaining indeed. We are 
all tolerably good leapers, and I 
dare say we could do it. 

Godard. — I advise you to pull off 
your coats though, for I can assure 
you it is warm work. 

George. — Mine is off. How did 
you say I , was to put my hands 

Melfprd? 

l2 
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Melford. — So as this. You must 
place your thumbs on the inside of 
your knees, keep your elbows quite 
Straight, and let your chin rest firmly 
on your breast! 

James Benson. — How great a 
distance is there to be between each 
boy ? 

Godard. — If the players are very 
expert, one pace is sufficient ; but I 
think we had better begin with about 
a dozen yards. Now then, stoop, 
down, boys, and mind you do not lift, 
tip your heads till it comes to your 
turn to be leaper, or you may chance 
to get an ugly blow yourselves, and 
perhaps hurt the boy who is going 
over you. W^ho will be frog first? 

George. — Let me, if you please. 
Here, James, I am to leap over yoti 
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first, dnd as soon as I have passed 
Jackson you are to begin. 

Godard.-— Softly , softly ; you don* t 

know how to fake the leap, do you > 

You must give a little spring first, 

f then put youT two hands upon his 

, shoulders, and take care to clear 

him neatly, 

George.-- --0 yes, I know th&t. 
Here I go my boys! Huzza ! 

When George had got \o the end 

k of the line, he stooped down as he 

had been directed, till all his com- 

J panions had leaped over him, and it 

j was then his turn to begin again. 

f Delighted with this* new game, the 

young party pursued it for a little, 

' time with the greatest vigour ; but 

the exertion was so great, that some 

qT them'soon began to flag, and they 

13. ' 
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were obliged to drop off one by one* 
to take a little rest. As they walked 
together to a bench, .where they 
were going to sit down to cool them- 
selves, they all agreed that it was a 
game better adapted to winter than 
summer, and they resolved to let 
leap-frog be one of their daily sports 
when the weather became cold. 
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A Disappointment.— An unejtpect* 
ed Pleasure.— Jlocking-horse. 

The time of Dr. Benson's va- 
cation was now arrived, and every 
young face was animated with a 
smile of delight, at the near pro-, 
spect of revisiting their friends. 
The affectionate disposition of Tho- 
mas White had made him particu- 
larly regret the necessity for sepa- 
ration : and he had anticipated the 
approaching meeting with peculiar 
pleasure. For some weeks he had 
been counting the days, and calcu- 
lating the hours that were to be 
passed before he again saw his mo- 
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ther and sisters. The last notcjj of 
ihe stick, in which he had, some 
time before, made as many as there 
were days before the holidays, was 
cut off, and the next day was the 
long desired 21st of August. 

His only regret at leaving. King- 
ston, was on account of his friend 
George, who would, he feared, find 
the holidays rather tedious, as he 
was to to be left alone ; for James 
Was going to accompany his bro- 
ther Edward to Oxford, on a visit to 
some of the college friends of the 
latter. , 

White? had just been promising 
Georg£ that he would send for him, 
to 4oirte and p^ss part of the time 
with him, at Clapham, if he could 
obtain his' mother's permission > 
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when he received a summons to the 
parlour. 

" My dear boy/* said Dr. Ben* 
aon, as he entered the room>, " I 
have just received a letter from your 
mother, for the contents of which 
am very sorry, as I am afraid they 
will sadly disappoint you/* Thomas 
eagerly enquired what was the mat- 
ter ? and whether his mother was 
ill? "No, my dear/* replied the 
Doctor, " she is not ill ; but she 
is obliged to go into Yorkshire, to 
visit a relation who is very bad, 
and who has sent for her ; and, as 
she takes your eldest sister with her, 
and the rest are to be dispersed 
about among their friends, there 
will be nobody at home to receive 
you ; and she thinks it best for you 
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* to continue here; She hopes, site 
says, that her dear boy will sup- 
port this little trial as he ought to 
do. She would have written to you, 

\but was so much hurried that she 
had not one moment to spare ; how- 
>eyer," here is the letter, you may 
read it yourself. I am heartily 
sorry for you ; but let us see how 
well you \iill support an unavoid- 
able disappoi ntment. You may be 
sure we shall do all in our power to 
make you comfortable ; "and though 
I don't wonder you should feel very 
sorry not to see your friends, yet, I 
hope, if you are a good boy, you 
will not; find your holidays pass un- 
pleasantly/' 

Thomas answered his kind master 
by a bow, for his heart w?s tQx> full 
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to speak; and, with a deep sigh, 
left the room* I?or a few minutes V 
he gave way to his grief; but, sen- 
sible that his disappointment, how- 
eve^ severe, wap (as Dr. Benson 
had told him) unavoidable, he soon 
dried his eyes, and tried to compose ' 
himself; and he succeeded, as wilt 
always be the ease, if the attempt 
is seriously made, and from a good 
motive. He certainly had lost tbajt 
gaiety with which the near prospect 
of seeing his friends, had inspired 
him, but he behaved with very great 
propriety, and with silent compo- 
sure watched the coach Lri which he 
was to have gone, as it drove away 
with his companions. 

Dr. Benson saw with pleasure, 
and applauded his exertions ; «ndv 
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patting his cheek, told him he was 
a good boy ; and permitted him to 
take from his library, any book 
which he chose to amuse himself 
with* Thomas fixed upon a large 
volume of Natural History, in 
which there were a great many* 
plates of birds, blasts, .fishes, and 
insects, and in reading their several 
descriptions, George and himself 
passed k good deal of time very 
pleasantly. 

It was about a week after the day 
when Thomas had expected to re- 
turn home, that he received a letter 
from his uncle Fielding, inviting 
him to pass the remainder of the va- 
cation at his house. 

Dr. Benson readily permitted him 
to accept the invitation ; and as he 
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himself wa* called by business to 
London > he proposed taking his son 
George with him; and as. Thorn- 
berry, which was the name of the 
place where Mr. Fielding resided, 
was not % much out of his wayi he 
fcgreed to carry Thomas there ip his 
chaise* . 

The family of Mr. Fielding con- 
sisted of three sons and five daugh- 
ters, who were all educated at 
home, except the two eldest boys, 
who went^to an excellent day-school 
In the neighbourhood. 

When the travellers arrived at 
Thornberry, they found, in the par- 
lour, with their mamma, two of the 
little girls, and a fine boy of about 
five years old. 

When the first civilities of meet- 

i 

At 
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ing were .over, Mrs. Fielding, who 
very cordially welcomed her ne* 
phew, introduced him to her chil- 

_dren. 

' As soon as his mother had ceased 
speaking, " Am not, I very much 
grown, cousin Tom ?" cried little 

- Charles. " I am almost a man now. 
Don't you see I have got trowsers? 
X had only baby's petticoats wheu 
you saw me last ; but I am a great 
boy now." 

", A great boy indeed/' replied 
Thomas. " Are you too big to be- 
kissed,. Charles?" 

" O, no, no," said Charles, " you 
may kiss me »s much as you please,, 
and 1 will kiss you too ; but I wish 
you would first come and see niy 
rock ing' horse. I have gpt such a 
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fine one ! It is almost new, and has 
got such pretty spots upon it, and a 
•fine long tail, and a flowing mane, 
and a saddle, and stirrups, and a 
bridle, and a bit. Will you come 
and look at it, cousin ?" 

" Suppose/* ,said his mamma,, 
" you were to take a ride now. 
There, go and mount your charger, 
and get yourself into a full gallop, 
and by that time, perhaps, Tom will 
come to you." u Very well, mam- 
iaa" replied he ; but come with 
me Anne and Susan, and help me 

" What, cannot y6u mount by 
yourself?" enquired Tom. „ • 

" No, not (}uite," replied he, "my 
legs are not long enough to ireach 
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th6 stirrup yet, but I hope they 
soon will be," 

" O, he is a very poor horseman, 
I assure you," said Anne, " for be 
holds quite tight by the mahe, and 
sometimes by the pommel, and clings 

so with his feet/' 

v. • 

** Yes, that he does/* continued 
Susan/ " and he cannot go by him- 
self either; but Anne rock^him, aiad 
J hold his whip/' 

** You will ride better when you 
have had a little more practice/* 
said his mother, " so I advise you 
to go and try, what you can da 
?iow." 

u I will, I will, mamma/* said 
he, and away he ran, followed by 
hifc two sisters, who very kindijr 
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helped him qn, and continued to 
play with him till Tom went to see 
him, which he did, accompanied by 
George Benson, ap soon as he had 
had a little conversation with his 
aunt. , 
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CHAP. XIV, 



peg-top. 

As Mr. Fielding had no expec- 
tation that Dr. Bensop would him- 
self convey his pupil to Thornberry, 
he had gone to London, on business, 
the very day that he sent the letter 
to his nephew, which was contain- 
ed-in the last chapter; and he did 
not return till after the Doctor and 
his don had again set forward or} 
their journey. 

The party were all sitting round 
the tabl6, after dinner, when he en- 
tered. The younger children ran tor 
him the moment he opened th^dac^ 
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«id shewed their fondness for their 
kind father, by clinging about him, 
mud by various expressions of joy. 
Charles, as he tried to climb up his 
fathers neck y began telling him how 
moch he was improved in horseman- 
ship. 

Little Betsy, his youngest child, 
informed him, " That poor puss 
trad got a new kitten ;* % Susan y 
^ that she had finished her doll's 
fiock ;** and Anne, w that her Iuv 
piBs were in' blossom. '* u But 
■whom have we heue ?" said Mr. 
fielding, a6 he tried to disengage 
himself from the caresses of his 
children. " I did not leave fQur 
sons behind me/* " But you left 
three soijs, and you expected to find 
fc nephew, papas/* said Charles, 
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" And you cannot think what a kiud 
one be is; he has been carrying 
me pick-a-back all about the gar- 
den.^ 

• " Then do you get out of my 
arms, you little chatter-box, and let 
me have some talk with him.- — * 
My dear Tom," continued he, " I 
am heartily glad to see you. These 
little tiresoftie brats will hardly give 
me time to speak tp any body." 

After some conversation had pass- 
ed between Mr. Fielding and his 
family, he enquired of his nephew, 
"^whether he could play at peg- 
top, and on hearing that he could, 
he sent little^ Charles to fetch his 
great coat ; and feeling in one of its 
pockets, he pulled out a parcel, in 
which were three very nice oqes.-SL 
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•* There,'** said he, **I have bought 
you three great boys a peg-top a- 
piece, and you may, if you please, 
x goa*d try their merits on that piece 
of pavement, in front of Mr. Mar- 
gisson*s house ; and here is two- 
penny worth of whip-cord, which 
I think 'you may very well divide 
into three, and it will make each of 
you a string/ 1 " Thpnk you, sir* 
thank you,, sir," was repeated with 
great glee by all the boys, as they 
ran out of the room, to go and make 
trial of their presents. " We had 
peg-cops before/' said Sam Field- 
ing* * and I think we may as well 
take them with us, though to be 
sure, they are not N near so good as 
these new ones/* When they at- 
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rived at the paved place, Where they 
were to have their intended game, 
they divided their whip-cord,, and 
began immediately to twist it pound 
their tops. And they found With 
great pleasure, that they were all 
v^ry good ones, " Only look what 
a charming top mine is*" ^aid Ar- 
thur. " Did you ever see one sleep 
more soundly? There, I have got it 
in my band now, and it spins so 
light." ^ 

I am sure when my young readers 
see this picture of the three boys so 
happily at play together, they will 
long to be able to do so too : and as 
it is possible that they may either 
be able to purchase tops for them- 
selves, or some kind friend may, per- 
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t 
baps, be so good as to supply them, 

I. will endeavour to give them the 
rules of peg-top, that they may be 
able to spin one; even if they should 
not be so fortunate as to have any 
companions, who can put them in 
the best method of using it. 

The string which should be al- 
ways whip-cord, or some well- 
twisted and strong pack-thread, 
should be unravelled about an inch, 
at one end, and a button bad better 

» 

be tied to the other. You should 
hold the untwisted end by your 
finger, along the. side of the. top, 
in your left 'hand, and wind the 
string found the peg, and the lower 
half of your top, exactly in tBe 
manner that the little boy who 
stands the furthest off, in the plate, 
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is doing. When you have wound 
up almost all your string, you must 
put the button between the little 
and fourth fingers of y6ur right 
hand, and hold the top fast between 
the thumb and fore finger. Yo*i 
must then throw it in that sort of 
over-hand manner which the boy in 
light clothes is doing; keeping the 
string still between your fingers** 
when you let the/top go out. Per- 
haps, when first you try to put these 
rules in practice, you will find that 
the top, instead of spinning 9teadily, 
only staggers two or three timet 
round; or perhaps rolls to a distance 
without even doing so much as that. 
But you must noi ^e discouraged; 
a little practice will render you, 
more expert; and if you are so for- 
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/* 
tun ate as to have any companions, 

who can put you into the proper 
method of throwing it, you will 
^certainly find it a great advantage, 
as it is not possible, 'I fear, to make 
you understand as well by a descrip- 
tion, as if you were to- see a good 
spinner's manner of doing.it. If 
you want to take the top in your 
hand, you should open the fingers 
so as to let the peg be between the 
two middle ones, when it is in a 
steady spin, and then rather shut- 
ting them,, gently raise the top, and 
it will spin very strongly in your 
hand, if you take it up with cau- 
tion, as you see Sam Fielding is do- 
ing in the piqture. A very com- 
mon way of playing at peg-top is, 
to draw a circle with caalk on the 
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pavement ; and in this, each of the 
players tries to throw his top. If 
he succeeds, he may take it up in 
his hand, but he must . endeavour 
every time he lets it down, that it 
should go within the ring. When 
it has done spinning, if it rolls out-* 
$ide the irircle, he m&y take it up 
and spin again; but if it happens 
to fall inside, it must remain there 
till sotne more fortunate top forces 
it out ; and then it becomes the pro- 
perty of the boy to whom the top 
belongs which drove it out. Ano- 
ther way in which I have seen boys 
amuse themselves with their peg- 
tops is, to try to'drive an halfpen- 
ny or old button to a given distance, 
by casting the pegs of thqir tops 
upon it, in such a manner as to hit 
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it, and force it forward ; and the 
boy -who first gets it to the goal, or 
appointed place, is the winner; 

I have known boys endeavour to 
split their tops by trying to drive 
them with force against, one ano- 
ther 5 but I think it is a great pity 
to destroy a good top in so foolish 
a manner. f 

There is, however, a method of 

carrying on this top-warfare, which 

I have often seen pursued with very 

great dexterity, and at the same 

time with much economy. The 

plan is this: A circle having been 

made on a piece of , level, hard, 

qlayey ground, one of the boys 

throws his. top into it. If it does 

not run out of the circle at the time 

it dies, it is then placed in the centre," 
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and every one tries to split of drive 
it out; the top that shall split it 
is then entitled t6 the peg or pivot, 
belonging to it; and Ihave known 
boys who possessed ten or twelvfe 
of these trophies at one time, which 
,they would show about with as much 
triumph as an Indian savage dis- 
plays the number of scalps he has 
torn from his enemies. An econo- 
mica! mode of carryipg on this sort 
of battle is to provide a cheap, and 
in other respects Worthless top, to 
be substituted for throne you use in 
play, when this one shall happen to 
die in the circle. After all, I think 
this method of play has too much 
the appearance of barbarity and the 
spirit of gambling, which all good , 
boys will dislike and avoid. 
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* SKI PP ING. 

Mr. Fielding, though he by 

txo means made it a rule to bring his 
. children something every time he 

Went from home, yet he very often, 
. Was so kind as to make them little 

presents, as encouragements to good 
. behaviour, if he found that they 
. had been attentive to their studies, 
f obliging to one another, and tracta- 
.ble and obedient. 

For some time past, he had had 

great reason to' be, pleased with the 
, conduct of his sons, and with -all 
.- his daughters, except Martha, who, 

n3 
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I am sorry to say, though she was 
in general a well-disposed girl, had 
lately got into a sad careless habit • 
Her lessons were seldom perfect, 
her work was frequently tmneat, 
and both her music and writing had 
been muoh,neglected. 

Her father had been obliged 'tQ be 
seriously angry with her a few day? 
before he left home, and Martha y 
who, as well as the rest of the chil- 
dren, looked upon his displeasure 
as the most severe punishment, pro- 
mised amendment. Rut inatten- 
tion, like 6*H other bad habits, is 
not easily conquered, if it has been 
long indulged. Martha had allow- 
ed herself to dawdle over her les* 
sons, till she found it difficult to 
learn them in the allotted time ; and 
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though, when she promised, she 
certai ply intended to perform, yet, 
I am sorry to say, that she did not 
set. about it with sufficient earnest- 
ness; and when her father, on his 
return, enquired how she had he* 
haved during his absence, her mo-" 1 ^ 
ther was obliged to inform him, that 
she had not made the improvement 
which she had expected from her 
promise, and that for the two or 
three first days of her papa's ab- 
sence, she had been very idle and 
inattentive; " however/* continued 
Mrs. Fielding, " yesterday and to- 
day she has been much more dili- 
gent, and I hope we shall have no' 
more reason to be dissatisfied with 
tier/ 1 " I hope not, indeed," said 
Mi*. Fielding, •>' for it is a sad 
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thing, that children should be $6 
blind to their own interest v as not 
to endeavour to make the most use 
they can of the advantages with 
which theV are blessed ; and how- 
ever," . con tinned he, taking Mar- 
tha's hand, you may now think, 
that your French, music, and les- 
sons of various sorts, are tedious 
and useless, the tim^ will cotoe, 
when you will find great reason to 
regret not having properly improved 
these precious moments, when you 
had it in your power to acquire use- 
ful knowledge/' 

Then, turning td Mrs. Fielding, 
he enquired whether his eldest 
daughter had continued to merit his 
approbation ; and, on finding that 
she had, he took from his pocket a 
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very" nice skipping-rope, with turned 
and varnished handles, ahd, present- 
ing it to .her, told her that her good 
behaviour merited encouragement, 
and as 'she was fond of skipping, he - ' 
bad thought a handled rope, would 
be an acceptable present. " I wish 
njy Martha's conduct," continued 
he, " had been equally deserving, 
and she should have received the 
fikme reward { but she must take 
th£ consequence of her folly, and 
though, as I hope/she is determined 
to amend, I will not remind her of 
N her past negligence, yet she cannot 
expect to be at present treated, in 
every respect, as if she had not been 
so silly/* . The tears stood in poor 
Martha's eyes, which her father ob- 
serving, he continued^ ■*' I do not 
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tnean to reproiach you, Martha, with 
what is past. Your mamma says 
you have been m6re diligent lately, 
and I hope and trust, ^on Will not 
relapse into your former habit of 
inattention ; and if you continue to 
behave well, for the neit fortnight, 
I will give yon a rope exactly like 
your sister's." Martha acquiesced 
in the justice of her father* £ deter- 
mination,, and after renewing her 
promisfe of arhendment, left the 
room, and accompanied her sister 
into the garden, where they amused 
themselves for soni£ timei, 

Miss Fielding was a remarkable 
good skipper. She cbuld do all the 
Scotch steps, as well with her rope 
ds without one ; and could also skip 
feither turning the rope backwards 
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pr forwards ; and has frequently 
gone on* for half ap Jjoiir without 
stopping. She took her new present 
with her, and found that it was 
much pleasanter to skip witty a rope 
that had handles, than with one 
without. Martha was also very fond 
of this amusement. And though 
she was much too. good a girl, to 
envy the reward which, tier sister 
h.ad obtained, yet she regretted that 
she had lost a similar one by her 
own folly. 
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GARDENING. 

' . ' 

" Dear Cousin," exclaimed 

, little Susan Fielding as she met 

Thomas in the hall, the next morn- 

ing, " I have a very great favour to 

beg of you ; but you must promise 

■ to grant it." "Let me hear what, 

it is," answered Tom, "and if if is 

f 

in my power to please my little Sa- 
san, I am sure I will do it willing- 
ly." " I will tell you", replied 
the little girl. " Some time ago, 
papa gave Sam and Arthur a piece 
of garden for their* own ; and they 
are to dig it, and water it, and plant 
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it, and do all that is necessary to it. 
I wanted very much to have a little 
piece too ; but he said he thought 
I was too yQung to be able to take 
care, of it myself. However, Arthur 
lets me call a piece of his my own ; 
and he says, when he has tim£, he 
"will dig it for me ; but he has not 
got his own into order yet, so I \ do 
not know when he will be able to 
do any thing to mihe^ Now, if you 
will bevso^ very kind as to dig it up 
for me, I can rake it myself, and 
pick up the stones." 

Thomas very readily complied 
with the little girl's request, and ac- 
companied her into the garden. 

" Let us go into the tool-house, 
first/' said she, " and get the spade 
and the rake, and then you shall 
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begin to work; and I will be your 
mistress, and tell you what you are 
to do ; and you shall be my garden- 
er, and be very civil to me, and call 
me madam, every time you speak to 
me." 

" O, very well, my little mistress/* 
said Tom, laughing. " Pray, ma- 
dam, what will you please to have 
done first r" x 

" You must dig up that border, 
Thomas, and mind you do it neatly, 
and make it very smooth; for I am 
to have some flowers put into it, and 
some fruit trees/' Tom made a 
low bow, and, taking up the spade, 
began to work very diligently. 
When he had got the ground into 
proper order, he went to Martha's 
garden, and, with her permission, 
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dug up some pblianthuses and cow- 
slips which she had before promised 
to give to Susan. He then made a 
hole in the ground with the dibber, 
into' which he put the roots, and 
very carefully pressed the earth close 
to them: 

u These plants must have a little 
water, madam/ * said the young 
gardener to his new mistress: " Will 
you please to tell me where J can 
jind the watering-pot ?" 

" I will fetch it," said she, aijd 
was running away, when Tom stop- 
ped her. fcC By no means, madam, 
I cannot th jnk of your giving your- 
self that trouble. " 

" O, 1 am tired of being a lady/* 
cried Susan; so we will have no 
more making believe; but you shall 

o 2 
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be cousin Tom again, and I will be 
your own little Susan." 

The little girl having resumed her 
own character, skipped away in 
search of the watering-pot. " Here 
it is, Tom," said she, " but make 
haste and use it, for mamma is come 
out of doors, and I am going to ask 
her to come and see how neat you 
have made my garden." In a few 
minutes little Susan returned, and 
brought with her a flower-pot.— 
"See/* said she, " what 'a pretty 
geranium mamma has given tpe for 
my own, and she says, when the 
weather gets cold, it ''shall 6e put 
into the green-house again to be 
kept warm-" " 

Tom congratulated his little cou- 
sin on her nice present,. and having 
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received her repeated thanks for his 
assistance, and carefully put away 
all the tools he had used ; he joined 
Sam and Arthur, who were by that 
time returned froor school, it being 
a half-holiday. 

" Joe Chandler has given me a 
bag of marbles in exchange. for my 
old peg- top/ ' said Sam Fielding, 
in answer to his cousin's inquiry of 
what they should play at* " Should, 
you like a game at marbles ?" 
" With all my heart/* replied 
Tom ; u but I know so little about 
it, that I am afraid you will find 
me a poor hand." " We will teach 
you, then/' said Arthur. '^Let ys 
go upon the pavement, in the coacfr- 
yard. In the first place, we must 
draw a circle. I have got a piece 

o 3 
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of chalk* There ; now we will each 
put one marble in to begin with/' 

Tom. — But I have not got any. 

Sam* — 0, I will divide toy bag 
amongst us. Let us see, I have got 
seven-and-twenty ; that will be just 
nine a-piece. " Now," continued 
he, " you must know that it is the 
business of each player to endea- 
vour with his taw to drive as many 
of the marbles out of the ring as 
he can, and also to hit the taw of 
his antagonist. If, however, his 
taw should unfortunately remain in 
the ring, he instantly dies." " How 
do yoii mean he dies?" enquired 
Tom. " He loses all for that 
game, and may not shoot again," 
replied his cousin.. "But if he 
should be fortunate enough to 
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«3rive out any of the marbles from 
the ring, they become his own, till 
such time as one of the other players 
happens to strike his taw, and then 
lie must give up all he had won, to 
the boy who struck him." 

Tom. — That seems very hard, I 
think. 

Sam. — It does, a little; but it 
makes the game more interesting* 
for he has the same advantage, if he 
•chance to strike a taw of any of the 
other players/ 

Tom. — What is the difference be- 
tween taws and marbles ? 

Sam. — The taws are usually bet- 
ter made, and the marks on them 
are prettier, andthey ate generally 
rather smaller, and the flayers keep 
their own taws, and do not part 
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with them; but the jnarbles, you 
know, are lost and won frequently. 
Do you know how to shoot a mar- 
ble properly ? 

Tom.— 'You rest it between the 
knuckle of your thumb and the tip 
of your fore-finger, do you not ? 

Sam. — Yes ; letting the marble 
go out ,with a spring, in this, man- 
ner. 

Tom,- — You do not reckon the 
game finished, I think, either till 
all the marbles are out of the ring, 
or air the players are dead,' do 
you? 

Sam.-^-rNo, certainly. But here 

comes Arthur, and James Went- 

« 

worth with him. x , 

Tom.— Is he one of your school- 
fellows ? 
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Sam. — Yes ;' arid a very great fa- 
vourite too, I assure you. 

This young man was the son of a 
neighbour and intimate friend of 
Mr. Fielding's : and, as he was a 
very good boy, and extremely fond 
pf both Sam and Arthur, he was 
frequently permitted to spend the 
afternoon with them on a half-ho- 
liday. He no sooner saw the l^ng 
upon the ground, than he begged 
they might begin to play immedi- 
ately, as marbles was an amuse- 
ment of which he was particularly 
fond. Four marbles were then put 
into the ring, and they begdn to 
shoot in order, -and when it next 
came to be their turn, they stood at 
the spot where their onto taws had 
stopped. 
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Tom was so little acquainted with 
the game, that he / found himself 
very awkward at first ; but as he 
was rather quick at learning any 
thing of the kind, he. improved very 
fast, and he had just struck a mar- 
ble out of the ring, and hit Went- 
worth's taw, when they were sum- 
moned to dinner. 

Marbles, is a very pretty game ; 
and I cannot dismiss it without some 
farther explanation. The most in- 
nocent and prettiest game of marbles 
as by placing five in the ring ; four 
of them, at equal distances, round 
the circle, and one in the middle. 
This may be done with .greater ex- 
agtness, by drawing two lines across 
r ^ach other through' the ring, plac- 
ing one marble at the four extremi- 
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ties of these lines, and one exactly 
at the point of intersection in the 
middle. When this is done, each 
boy removes to a distance of about 
three or four yards from the ring, 
to a place marked for that purpose, 
which is called home. They then 
bowl their taws, and he that bowls 
the nearest the edge of the ring is 
to shoot first: accordingly he shoots 
from the place where his taw rests ; 
and as many of the marbles as he, 
strikes out of the circle he puts into 
his hand or scrip ; and whoever gets 
three out of the five is, of course, 
in possession of the game; and it is 
his business to keep out of the reach 
of other taws; for if they strike him . 
he gives up his game; as in the me- 
thod just described. When aH the 
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marbles are struck out the game is ' 
up; and he is winner who possesses 
three marbles ; which, however, he \ 
is to return to the ring, and not keep 
them, for that would be gambling; 
and the game is renewed as before. 
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CHAP, XVII. 



SLIDING. 

' After having-spent three weel 

very pleasantly with his uncle ar 

« aunt, Thomas White received 

F • letter from Dr. Benson, to infon 

| him that he was about to retur 

home, arid that he intended to begi 

school on the following Mondaj 

If it wbuld be agreeable to Mr. an 

Mrs. Fielding, he added, that h 

would stop/at their house, and tak 

his young pupil back with him'. 

I Thomas had received so * muc 

pleasure from his visit, that h 
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could not help regretting that it 
was so soon to terminate ; but he 
well knew that it would be makirig 
a very bad return for all the kind- 
ness of his friends, to repine or be 
dissatisfied when it was necessary 
for him to leave them. 

When the time came that he was 
to quit Thornberry, he prettily 
thanked his uncle and aunt for all 
their attention to him, affectionately 
kissed /all his cousins, and with a 
cheerful countenance accompanied 
Dr. Benson and his friend George 
to Kingston. 

As the winter advanced, the 
amusements of the Kingston Aca- 
demy were varied by the introduc- 
tion of those peculiarly adapted to. 
the season. 
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George Benson was fohd of slid- 
ing. He had often entertained his 
friend White with a description of 
the pleasures of a slide. It was a 
matter of joy to him to find that, 
on one severe morning, at the end 
of November, the ice was suffici- 
ently strong to allow them to amuse 
themselves upon it without danger. 

On the following day, however, 
they found, to their great disap- 
pointment, that the slide was com- 
pletely spoiled, a good deal of snow 
having fallen in the course of the 
night. 

" What must we do now ?" en- 
quired White, as he, ran across the 
pond, kicking the snow about with 
his feet. " See, there are no traces 
of our ' slide, and we cannot even 
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find whereabout -it was."- "We 
must sweep away the sfcow," re- 
plied George. " It is not yery 
deep, and a birch broom will soon 
clear it away/' 

The broom was immediately pro- 
cured, and the snow cleared away, 
for a space of about twelve feet in 
length, and nearly a foot wide. 

" There, that will do, I believe," 
said George.* " You shall see me 
have the first slide, and I promise 
you it shall be a good one, though 
we have not got it perfectly smooth 
yet. Here I go."— 

" There you go, indeed," ex- 
claimed all his companions almost 
in the same instant, with a loud 
burst of laughter, upon seeing poor 
George fall down, at the very mo* 
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ment he had called their attention 
to his dexterity. 

George, who was not much hurt, 

\ 

raised himself upon his elbaw and 
most cordially joined in the laugh : 
" Well, I declare, I deserved to fall 
down for boasting so," said he. 
"*But the snow stuck to my. feet, 
and made them slippery, I fane)'." 

" I remember once," said White, 
" seeing a number of boys sliding, 
and they seemed to me to have a 
very clever contrivance. Each one 
of them had a thick block of ice, of 
about a foot square. In the top of 
this they made a hole, in which 
they rested a long pole ; they push- 
ed this before them on the ice as 
fast as ever they could, and when 
they had, by this means got it into 

p. 3 
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motion, they pulled out the stick 
and jumped upon it, 

" But their weight would soon 
stop it, I should think," observed 
George. - 

" No, that did not seem to be 
the case," replied White. " The 
ice was perfectly smooth the time I 
am speaking of, and, I assure you, 
they slid on for a considerable dis- 
tance. 

" We will try it some day when 
the pond is frozen, and there is no 
snow to make it rough," said 
Ooorge ; a proposal to whieh the 
rest of the party readily assented. 
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FOOT-BALL. 

I r 

" What shall we do with our- 
selves ?" was an enquiry made by 
two or three of the boys, one day, 
when they came out of the school- 
room. 

■ 

" O, I will tell you/' cried George 
Benson, as he ran into the field. " I 



have just been out with my brother, 
and I have brought home anew toy, 
and I am sure none of you can guess 
what it is." 

^ " If you are sure of that* you 
may as well tell us at once, I think," 
said James. 
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George Benson. — We stopped. at 
Mr. Wigton's, who has lately been 
to London, and he brought some 
playthings down for his children, 
and among the rest a fine large foot- 
ball. One of them, however, con- 
trived to send it through the dining- 
* room window, so their mother thinks 
it is not a proper toy for them, an<J 
she gave it to me to kick about the 
field* for it can do no mischief there 
' «he sayS. Look what a nice one it is. 

James Benson. — A nice one, in- 
deed. Dp you know how to play 
with it ? 

- George Benson.—* Not I, indeed, 
but I think we may invent a game 
for ourselves. 

James. — What sort of a game 
can you make ? 
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George. — First, I think, we will 
divide ourselves into two parries. 
How- many" are thege of us Y 

Wliite. — Only four. Jackson and 
Price are gone into the town. 

George.-^Well then we shall bp. 
two on a side. You, White, shall 
be along with me. Now Lwill kick 
the ball with all my force, and one of 
you must try to strike it with your 
foot and return it to us. Either White 
or I must be ready to send it back 
again. When either party misses the 
Ball when it comes to be their turn 
tostrike, their opponent must reckon 
one." We may make the game ele- 
ven, or more if you like it better. 

James Benson. — I think you have 
contrived a very good game, Georg<£, 
so let us begin* 
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" Well done, well done," cried 
George, as James Benson received 
the bail with his foot, and sent it to 
a considerable distance. White 
watched the direction it took, and 
was ready to return it, and it travel- 
led several times from pne party to 
the other, before it fell to the ground. 
" Now, do not you think," said 
George, " this is a famous good 
game ? There is so much exercise 
in it, it makes me warm, even such 
a day as this." 

The young folks continued to en- 
joy their new mode of diversion, till 
White was summoned to the par- 
lour. I shall not attempt to describe 
his mingled astonishment and joy, 
when on opening the door, he saW 
his father. If any of my young read- 
ers have ever unexpectedly seen a 
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t>eloved parent, after many months 
separation, they will be able to form 
Some idea of the sensations of the 
delighted boy. 

After some conversation Mr. White 
informed his son, that he had land- 
ed at Dover the preceding day, a^d 
that as he thought the meeting with 
his family would be doubly pleasant, 
if they could all enjoy it together, 
be had determined to travel along 
the coast to Kingston, and as the 
holidays were so near, take him 
home with him. " It will not make 
much difference," continued he, 
and as the accounts Dr. Benson has 
given me of your attention and assi- 
duity, are such as I could wish for, 
I am happy in being able to reward 
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your obedience to my parting in- 
junctions. 

The chaise will be here in a few 
minutes, so go and take leave of your 
school-fellows, and tell your friend 
George, we shall expect hiscompany 
at Clapham, for part of the holi- 
days/ * 

The business of taking leave was 
soon over. Thomas bid adieu to Dr. 
Benson -and his young friends, and 
stepped into the chaise with his 
father, without finding his pleasure 
at going home at all lessened, by 
' the thoughts that in a few weeks 
he should return again to thn 
Kingston Academy. 

FINIS. 
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The 'attention of the Conductors of Schools, 
and of Booksellers throughout t1}e British Em- 
pire, is invited to the folloicmg List of New and 
Valuable Elementary Boohs* Most of them are 
already adopted in the principal Schools, and the 
others require only to bt seen to meet with simi- 
lar preference and distinction. They are to be 
had of all Booksellers in Town and Country, 
with the full allowance in the purchase of quan- 
tities; and single Copies will be sent for inspec- 
tion to any respectable School. 

Blair's Class Book, or 365 English Lessons, price 
5s. 6d. 

Blair's Reading Exercises for the Junior Classes, 
price 2s. 6d. 

Blair's Grammar of Natural Philosophy, by which 
the various Branches of Science may for the first time 
' be practically taught in Schools, 3s. 6d. 

Blair's Practical English Grammar, with copious 
Exercises, containing every thing essential, and nothta^ 
superfluous, complete in this single book, 2s. (3d. 

Q 



liiementary Books* 



Blair's First Catechism, containing common things 
necessary to be known by all Children, 9d. 

Mavor's British Nepos, or Lires of Illustrious Bri- 
tons, intended as Examples for Youth, 5s. 

Mayor's Elements of Natural History, with sixty- 
' six plates, representing 200 objects, 6s. 

Mayor's Abridgment of Plutarch's Lives, 5s. 

Mayor's Father's Gift to his Children/ 2 vols, price 
10s, 

Mayor's English Spelling Book, an acknowledged 
improvement of all othcrSpelling Books, of which there 
are nearly 100,000 sold annually, Is. 6d. 

Mai or « Circle of the' Arts and Sciences, containing 
the first Principles of every > brauch of Knowledge, 
5s. - 

Mavor's History of England, in 2' vols, with nume- 
rous engravings, price 10s. bound. 

Mavor/s History of Scotland, price 4s 6d. bound. 

Mayor's System of Short-hand, 7s. 6d. boards. 

Goldsmith's Grammar of Geography, including the 
Use of the Globes, numerous Exercises, Questions, 
&c. &c. with 'Maps, &c. &c. 

Goldsmith's Geographical Copy Book, or Skeleton 
Maps, to be filled iq by the Student, Part I. 3s. 

Ditto Ditto Part II. 3s. 

Goldsmith's Popular Geography, containing all the 
interesting features of that Science, with sixty plates, 
representing the dresses and customs of all nations, 
14s. 

Goldsmith's School Atlas, or Ke) to the Geographi- 
cal Copy Books, 5s. 



Elementary Books. 

Robinson's Grammar of History, by which that sub- 
ject may now be practically taught in Schools, price 

3s. 6d, 

i 

Robinson's Ancient History, for Schools, 6s. 

• Robinson's Modern History, for Schools, 6s. 

, Robinson's Archaeologia Graeca, 13s. 

Watkins's Scripture Biography, or Lives of the Sa- 
cred Personages recorded in the Old and New Testa*- 
ment, with engravings, 7s. 

Ditto, in octavo, in a large type, for the use of fami- 
lies, ISs. bound. 

Joyce's Practical Arithmetic, adapted to Real 
Life and Business, with numerous Exercises, price 
3s. 6d. bound. 

A-Key to Ditto, for the use of Teacfhers ; to which 
is subjoined, a System of Mental Arithmetic, price 
3s. 6d. 

Pratt and Mayor's Selection of Classical English 
Poetry, for the use of Schools, 6s. 

Aikin's Poetry for the use of Children, 2s. 

Scripture History, or Bible Stories, in the exact lan- 
guage of the Bible, and in a large type, 2 vols, price 
5s. 

Juvenile Plutarch, or Lives of Extraordinary Chil«" 
dren, 2 vols. 5s. 

Johnson's History of England, in Verse, 3s T 

Johnson's History of Rome, in Verse, 2s. 6d. 

Johnson's History of Greece, in Verse, 2s. 6d. 

The Book pf Trades, or Library of the Useful Art&, 
describing the useful Trades and Manufactures carried 
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on in Great Britain, with a familiar Account of the 
Process, and of the raw Materials, the price of labour 
&c. in each, illustrated with seventy copper-plates. 
In three parts, each containing more than twenty 
trades, price 3s. 6d, cqch plain, or 5s. 6d. with the 
plates coloured. 

The History of Inventions, being a Sequel to'the 
Book of Trades, 2s. 

The Wqnders of the Telescope, being a familiar In- 
troduction to Astronomy, 6s. 

The Wonders of the Microscope, or a Display of the 
minuter parts of the Creation, 4s. 6d. 

The Lady's History of England, in a Series of Let- 
ters to a young Lady finishing her education at School, 
by Charlotte Smith, 3 vols. 15s. bound. 

Busby's Dictionary of Music, 9s. , 

Nicholson's Dictionary of Chemistry, and of the 
Arts connected with Chemistry, 21s. boards. 

Travels of Rolando round the World, being an inte- 
resting description of the Manners and Productions of 
various Countries, 4 vols. 14s. bound*. 

Bossut'a First French Grammar, 2s. 

Bossut's French Primer, 9d. 

Boss'ut\ French Conversation* Js. ' 

The History of British Birds, with coloured engrav- 
ings of Birds, theijc Nests, a&d Eggs, 5s. 

The History of British Quadrupeds, with niimei'ous 
engravings, .3 s. 

A Visit to a Farm House, 2s. 6d. 

A Visit to Loudon, 2s. Cd. < 
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A Visit to the Botanical Garden, 2s. 6d. , 

Crocker's Land-Surveying in all its Branches aud 
Varieties, with coloured plans, &c. 7s. 6d. 

The London Primer, or First Book, a work adopted 
in all the Primary Schools, and of which 60,000 per 
annum are regularly sold, 6d. 

The Book of Juvenile Sports or Games, with nume- 
rous engravings, 3s. Cd. 

The Book of the Ranks in British Society, with 
coloured engravings, 7s. 

Popular Stories for the entertainment of Children, 
suciras Blue Beard, Cinderella, Tom Thumb, Jack 
the Giant Killer, Red Riding Hood, &c. &c. 3 vols* 
at 2s. 6d. each. 

• - * 

, The Elements of English Composition, containing 
Piain and Practical Directions-for writing the English 
Language with case, perspicuity, aud elegance; and 
designed, in the progress of Education, to succeed to 
the study of the English Grammar and of the Latin 
and Greek Classics. By David Irving, A.M. in one 
volume, Svo. price 7s. in boards, or 7s. 6d. bound. 

The Grammar of Trades, Manufactures, and Com- 
merce, containing popular Accounts of all the different 
Branches of Trade and Manufactures, — Definitions of 
the various persons employed in them, — Description 
of the origin "and uses'of Commodities, — a Vocabulary 
of Terms used in "the different branches of Commerce, 
— Tables of Foreign M6nies, Weights, and Measures, 
— and Maxims otExperience for young Tradesmen, 
• by T. Mortimer, Esq. price 3s. Cd. bound. 

The History of Rome, from the foundation of the 
city of Rome, till the termination of the Eastern Em- 
pire. By William Mavor, L.L.D; In three volumes, 
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royal 18mo. 15s._ bound, or upon common paper 12s. 
bound, illustrated with maps and prints. 

The History of Greece, from the earliest periods 
till its reduttion into a Roman province : intended 
principally for the use of Schools and persons of both 
*exes. By the same Author. In two volumes, royal 
18mo with engravings, and a correct map, price lOs. 
Umnd, or 8s. upon common paper. 

The History of France and Navarre. By William 
Mavor, L.L.D. price 4s. 6d. bound. 

A Grammar of Chemistry, being an easy introduc- 
tion to that useful science ; intended for the use of 
Schools, with' familiar experiments, questions, and 
plates, price 4s. bound in yellow. 

A Grammar of Geometry; containing an Easy 
Exhibition of the practice of that Art, and serving as 
an Introduction to Euclid, and to the Practical Ma- 
thematics; cbiefly intended for the use of Schools, on 
the plan of Goldsmith's Grammar of Geography. By 
J. Smith, L.L.D. Price 3s. 6d. - J ' 

The Wonders of the Human Body, explaining the 
Phisiology and Economy of the various parts of the 
Human Frame, adapted to Young Persons of both 
Sexes, with Engravings. Translated from the French 
of JautfVet, with copious notes, by the English Editor, 
from Paley, Sturm, Derham, &c. &c. price Ts. half- 
bound. 

A Grammar of Chronology, including the Art of 
Short Memory, the Mode of N calculating Almanacks, 
with copious 'JDabies of Events, by the Rev. W. Jones, 
price Ss. 6d.- 

A Grammar of Moral Philosophy, to which are 
added, the Evidences of Natural and Revealed Reli- 
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gion, chiefly abridged from the Works of Archdeacon 
Paley, Iby the Rev. J. '{fV. Baker, price 5s. 
- An Easy Grammar of Sacred History, containing 
the Principal Events recorded in the Old and New 
Testaments, byM. A. Rundall, of Percy House, Bath, 
price 3s» 6d. bound. 

A Grammar of Agriculture, exhibiting the first 
principles of that Science, by Dr. Dickson, price 5s. 

A Grammar of botany; being complete Elements 
of that interesting Science, for the use of Schools and 
Young Persons, accompanied with Botanical Exercises, 
illustrated with 45 beautiful engravings, price, 7s. plain, 
or 12s. 6d. coloured. By R. L. Thornton, M. D. Au- 
thor of a new Family Herbal, illustrative of the Lin- 
naen System, &c. 

This Work is the first regular attempt that has been 
made to accommodate the. Science of Botany to the 
business of public Seminaries. The numerous plates 
elucidating every part of the System, and enabling 
the general Tutor to render Botany part of a course 
of Education without preliminary study, and with lit- 
tle additional'trouble. 

An Easy Grammar of the Laws and Constitution 
of England, accompanied by Questions and Cases for 
Solution, and by a Glossary of Terms, by the Rev.' J. 
Goldsmith, price 4s. 

This work contains just as much of the principles . 
and practice of the Laws and Constitution of England, 
as ought to be known by every member of society, and 
without a knowledge of which, no person can be consi- 
dered as qualified to sustain with credit and advantage 
the passive or active duties of life. It is compiled on 
a plan calculated for the use of Schools, and it may 
be taught to ail boys above twelve years of*age, as a 
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branch of their ordinary education, without any pre- 
vious study on the part of -the master. Being a correct i 
synopsis of LUackstone, Wood and Jacob, it is well 
adapted to initiate young gentlemen designed for the 
bar, and articled clerks, in the fundamental principles 
of English Law. 

An UNIVERSAL HISTQRY, Ancient and JVlo- ] 
dcrn, comprehending a correct and complete View of, 
-the Transactions of every Nation, Kingdom, and Era-J 
pire, on the Globe, from the earliest accounts to the' 
General Peace of 1802. In twenty-five elegant volumes, 
price 4s. each in boards, upon common paper, and 5s. 
in boards upon fine paper. By WILLIAM' MAVOR, 
L.L.D. Rector of Stonesfield, in Oxfordshire, Vicar of 
Hurley, in Berkshire, Chaplain to the Earl of Moira, 
Author of the British Nepos, &c. &c. The two edi- 
tions of this valuable work may be had done up in 
boards . at the following prices : Common paper, 
51. 12s. 6d. Fine and large paper, 71. 10s. 

Nine volumes of this work are occupied with 
Ancient, and Sixteen with Modern History ; and 
these principal parts, or any particular History, may 
be had separately. 



James Giilet, Printer, Crown-court, Fleet street. 
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